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ROBERT GREENE AND GEORGE A GREENE, 
THE PINNER OF WAKEFIELD 


By H. DuGpaLe Syxezs 


Tue “ pleasant conceited comedy ” of George a Greene, The Pinner of 
Wakefield was entered in the Stationers’ Register by Cuthbert Burby 
on April 1, 1595, but that it was written not later than 1593 is shown 
by Henslowe’s Diary, which records five performances by the Earl 
of Sussex’s men between December 29 of that year and January 22 
following. The earliest extant edition, printed for Cuthbert Burby 
by Simon Stafford, is dated 1599. 

Although it is commonly ascribed to Robert Greene and printed 
among his works, the only external evidence of his authorship of the 
play is a manuscript note on the title-page of the copy of the 1599 
quarto formerly in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire.! 
This title-page bears two inscriptions, apparently in seventeenth- 
century handwriting, one of them running thus : 


Written by . . . a minister who ac[ted] the piners pt in it himself. 
Teste W. Shakespea[re] 


and the other thus : 
Ed. Iuby saith that the play was made by Ro. Gree[ne] 


The first note lends no support to the ascription to Greene, since 
the writer of it has left a blank for the author’s name, and, moreover, 
there is no evidence that Greene ever was “ a minister,” or clerk in 


1 The Present ownership of this copy is, I am informed, unknown. It is 
no longer in the Huntington Library but is believed to be still in America. 
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holy orders. Edward Juby, whose authority is quoted for the 
ascription, was a well-known actor belonging to the Admiral’s 
Company, and a contemporary of Greene’s.! 

One is naturally disposed to regard notes of this kind, alleged to 
be “ in a contemporary hand,” with great suspicion, if only for the 
reason that our seventeenth-century ancestors seem to have taken 
singularly little interest in questions of authorship. Moreover, 
these particular inscriptions are more than usually open to suspicion, 
attention having first been drawn to them by J. P. Collier, whose 
activities as a forger of seventeenth-century manuscripts are 
notorious. Nevertheless, there is, it would seem, no good reason 
for doubting their genuineness. At any rate Dr. W. W. Greg, 
whose competence to pronounce upon such matters is unquestion- 
able, says that “ there is no doubt that the two notes are in two 
different hands of the early seventeenth century.” 2 The 
second note, then, must apparently be accepted as the testimony of 
a seventeenth-century writer that he had been informed on good 
authority that Greene was the author of the play. 

Obviously, however, this testimony is of very slight weight; 
indeed, it is of scarcely any value at all in the absence of other 
evidence to support it. The question to be decided is whether 
internal evidence supports the ascription to Greene. So far no 
more than half-hearted attempts have been made to answer this 
question. But I think that it can be answered, and answered in the 
affirmative. A careful scrutiny of the text has satisfied me that 
Greene was indeed the author of George a Greene, and my reasons 
for this conclusion I shall now give as shortly as possible. 

First, it is to be remarked that the hesitation in accepting the play 
as Greene’s has been due not so much to its structural or stylistic 
features as to the very slender external evidence connecting it with 
his name. Though less rhetorical and less artificial than Greene’s 
Alphonsus, Emperor of Arragon, Orlando Furioso or The Looking 
Glass for London and England, which he wrote in collaboration with 
Lodge, there is no such tundamental ditterence between George 4 
Greene and Greene’s other dramatic works apart from A/phonsus, 

1 He died in 1618 (Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, 11, 325). 

® Introduction to the Malone Society’s reprint of the play, p. vi. So also 
J. Churton Collins (Greene’s Plays and Poems, 11, 160): ‘‘ These memoranda 
appear to be by different persons and to have been written at a different time, but 

handwriting is that of the Elizabethan age.” I have, however, lately been 


informed by Dr. Greg that he is now convinced that the two notes, though 
written at different times, are from one hand, and that the hand of Sir George Bue, 
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Emperor of Arragon, as there is between them and the last-named 
play, and George a Greene has many affinities with Greene’s Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay and James IV. 

It is these two plays that are closest to George a Greene in style 
and atmosphere, closest to it not of Greene’s plays alone but of all 
the plays of the period. 

To take its vocabulary first, George a Greene contains a number 
of words particularly characteristic of Greene—words which, 
though none of them rare, appear with unusual frequency in his 
acknowledged plays. Amongst those that I have noticed are fair 
(as a noun = beauty), blithe, bonny, mate (noun), mickle, and hie 
(v. = hurry, hasten).! 

Fair —As a noun, is at least comparatively rare in plays of the 
time. It is scarcely ever, if at all, so used by Greene’s fellow- 
playwrights Marlowe, Peele and Kyd, though Lodge (whose voca- 
bulary, perhaps because of his close association with Greene, is 
much like his) is addicted to it, and Shakespeare has it once or twice. 
Greene uses it frequently both in his plays and in his poems.? It 
appears five times in A Looking Glass for London and England, 
always in Greene’s part of the play,’ in Fames IV (11, i, 722 *) and in 


Friar Bacon (11, ii, 1278). In the first scene of A Looking Glass, 
which is clearly Greene’s, we have : 


Thou shalt, like Juno, wed thyselfe to Jove 
And fold me in the riches of thy faire. 


and in George a Greene : 


Then tell me, love, shall I have all thy faire ? 
I, iv, 233. 


Blithe —A favourite adjective of Greene’s, though of course not 
at all uncommon ; it occurs, for instance, three times in Shakespeare’s 
undisputed plays. But Greene is particularly fond of it. He has 


1 At the time these notes on Greene’s vocabulary were written I had not 
consulted J. Churton Collins’s edition of his plays. I find that he also notes 
Greene’s fondness for the words fair (= beauty), blithe and bonny. 

* It occurs three times in Menaphon’s Eclogue, a poem of only sixty-eight lines. 
(Note that throughout this article parallels are drawn from Greene’s plays and 
poems only ; no use has been made of his voluminous prose works.) 

* I divide A Looking Glass between its two authors thus : By Greene : 1, i, the 
prose part of I, ii; 11 i, iii and III, iii (except speeches of Oseas) ; IV, iii, iv (to 
entry of Jonas) ; Vv, iv. 

By Lodge : 1, ii (verse), iii; 1, ii; 11, i, ii; 1V, i, ii, v; v,i (from entry of 
Jonas) ; ii, iii, v; also speeches of Oseas at ends of 1, i, iii, and 111, iii. 

* References are by act, scene and line as in J. Churton Collins’s edition of the 
plays, the lines being numbered continuously. 
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it four times in James IV and twice in Friar Bacon. It occurs three 
times also in George a Greene.! 

Bonny.—Another characteristic adjective of Greene’s—five 
times in James IV, eight times in Friar Bacon. Twice in George a 
Greene : 


Come, Bonfield, let us goe 
And listen out some bonny lasses here. 
; 1,1, 55- 
That erst was blithe and bonny in thine eye. 
I, lii, 152. 


(It may be added that “ bonny lass ” appears twice in Friar Bacon 
(11, ii, 573 ; U1, iii, 793) and that “ blithe ” and “ bonny ” are used 
in conjunction in Fames IV (1, iii, 604).) 

Mate.—Every reader of Greene must have noticed how fond he is 
of this word. It is to be found three times in his Alphonsus, Emperor 
of Arragon, three times in James IV, twice in Orlando, once in Friar 
Bacon. Once also in George a Greene : 


Peace, saucie mate, prate not to us. 
II, iii, 448. 
Mickle.—Another adjective conspicuous in Greene’s vocabulary, 
at any rate in Alphonsus (where it appears six times) and James IV 
(twice). Also in George a Greene : 


My Lord, I never saw the man, 
But mickle talke is of him in the Country. 
IV, i, 759-60. 


Hie, v. = hasten, hurry. This, of course, is quite a common 
word, occurring frequently in Shakespeare, for instance. But it is 
rarely used by Greene’s contemporaries, Marlowe, Kyd and Peele. 
It is unusually common in Greene’s plays, occurring three times in 
Alphonsus, five times in Orlando Furioso, and thrice in Friar Bacon. 
In George a Greene it appears four times, and always at the close of a 
scene, as usually in Greene’s acknowledged plays. In Greene’s 
Friar Bacon we have : 


Hie thee to Fressingfield. 
IV, ii, 1718. 
I will in post hie me to Fressingfield. 


p , Il, iii, 796. 
in Orlando Furioso : 


And hie thee, Countie, to the battell straight. 
IV, ii, 1216. 





1 I, iii, 152; UM, i, 251 ; 1V, ii, 835. 
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and in George a Greene : 


Well, hie thee to Wakefield. 
4, 3) 42. 
Let us hie us to ere 
I, iv, 239- 
But hie thee straight unto thy George a Greene, 
Ill, i, 591. 


We find, then, in George a Greene at least six words which—by 
reason of the frequency with which they occur in his undisputed 
plays—may be said to be characteristic of Greene’s vocabulary. 
They are certainly not words equally affected by other dramatists 
of the time. Their appearance, therefore, in the anonymous play 
may properly be held to raise some—if only a slight—presumption 
in favour of Greene’s authorship. 

Another characteristic of Greene’s, which is certainly sufficiently 
unusual to deserve notice, is his fondness for prefixing the epithet 
“lovely” to the Christian name of the person addressed by a 
speaker, e.g. 

Then, lovely Doll, and all that favor me. . . 
James IV, t, i, 177. 
But, lovely Ida, is your mind the same ? 
Ibid. 1, i, 210. 
But tell me, lovely Bartram, is the maid 
Evil inclind ? 
Ibid. 1, iii, 578-579. 


But, lovely Peggie, Semele is dead . . 
Friar Bacon, 1, iii, 363. 


Numbers of other instances of this use could be cited from 
Greene’s plays ; very few, so far as I can find, from the works of his 
contemporaries. It is to be found twice in George a Greene : 


O, lovely George, fortune be still thy 7 ! 
1, iv, 224. 
Why is not lovely Marian blithe of cheere ? 
IV, ii, 835. 


It may also perhaps be worth mentioning that both Greene and 
the author of the anonymous play speak of Hercules as “ stout 
Hercules ” : 


From Gadis Ilands where stowt Hercules 
Imblasde his trophees on two posts of brasse. 
Orlando, 1, i. 
For stature he is framde 
Like to the picture of stoute Hercules. 
George a Greene, 1V, i, 769-770. 


Amongst other phrases and expressions common to George a 
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Greene and Greene’s undisputed plays, the following seem worthy 
of notice : 
1. “ brook the braves ” : 


. Iam Sema a Greene, 
rue liegeman to my King 
Who scornes that men of such esteeme as these 
Should brooke the braves of any trayterous squire. 
I, , 91-94. 
To armes, sir boy! I will not brooke these braves. 
Orlando, Vv, i, 1236. 
. . « little brooking these unfitting braves. 
Ibid. 1, i, 221. 
Serlsby, I scorne to brooke thy country braves : 
jar Bacon, 111, iii, 1441. 
Such shameless braves as manhood cannot brooke : 
Ibid. tv, iii, 1786. 


2. “ pull the plumes.” 
A baser man shall give you all the foile 


Pull all your plumes, and sore dishonour you. 
Ill, ii, 631-35. 
art thou that famous Prince of Wales 
Who . . . broughtst home triumphe on thy launce’s point, 
And shall thy plumes be puld by Venus downe ? } 
Friar Bacon, il, i, 1035-38. 


3. “ vail the plumes.” 


My lord, Ile make them vayle their plumes : 
For, whatsoere he be, the proudest Knight, 
Justice, or other, that gaynsayeth your word 
Ile clap him fast. 
1, i, 46-9. 


Then maist thou think that Mars himself came down 
To vaile thy plumes and heave thee from thy pompe 
Proud that thou art, I recke not of thy gree. 

Orlando, V, i, 1240-42. 


4. “ stand in dumps.” 


Bonfild, why standst thou as a man in dumps ? 
ey eS 
. . . why stands the Prince of Affrica 
And Mandricarde, the King of Mexico, 
So deepe in dumps, when all rejoyse beside ? 
Orlando, Vv, ii, 1410-12. 


2 Occurs also in Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, Pt. I, i, 33, and in 1 Henry VI, 
11, iii, 7. In his edition of 11 Henry VI (‘‘ Arden ” Shakespeare), H. C. Hart notes 
that it is several times used by Greene, appearing again in his Metamorphosis 
(Grosart; ix, 22) and Farewell to Follie (ix, 260), 
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(I quote this rather for the similarity in context than the expression 
itself, which is common enough in Elizabethan plays.) 
5. “ King or Keisar.” 
King or Kaisar, none shall passe this way 
Except King Edward 
v, i, 1025-26. 
. . . such a prize 
As never King nor Keisar got the like. 
Alphonsus, 11, ii, 596-97 
The prowdest Kings and Keisers of the land 
id. 111, ii, 960. 
Not thou or any other wight 
Shall live to see Alphonsus flie the field 
From any King or Keisar whosomeere.* 
Ibid. Vv, ii, 1590-92. 
6. “ deep extreme.” 
Ile drawe thee on with sharpe and deepe extremes 


Il, i, 320. 

To plague the Palatine with jealozie i 
And to conceipt him with some deepe extreame ? 
Orlando, U1, i, 543-44. 


There are yet other parallels between George a Greene and the 
acknowledged plays of Robert Greene, but there are two in particular 
which seem to me to put his authorship of George a Greene beyond a 
doubt. First, there is the striking similarity between Bonfield’s 
appeal to Bettris to forsake the Pinner and accept him as her lover 
and Lambert’s wooing of Margaret in Act 111, Scene iii of Friar 
Bacon. Here is Bonfield’s speech (George a Greene, 1, iv) : 


But, gentle girle, if thou wilt forsake the pinner 
And be my love, I will advance thee high ; 

To dignifie those haires of amber hiew, 

T’ll grace them with a chaplet made of pearle, 
Set with choice rubies, sparkes, and diamonds, 
Planted upon a velvet hood, to hide that head 
Wherein two saphires burne like sparkling fire : 
This will I doe, faire Bettris, and farre more, 
If thou wilt love the Lord of Doncaster. 


And here Lambert’s speech to Margaret in Friar Bacon : 


But, Peggie, if thou wed thy selfe to me, 

Thou shalt have garments of imbrodred silke, 
Lawnes and rich networks for thy head attyre : 
Costly shal be thy faire abiliments, 

If thou wilt be but Lambert’s loving wife. 





_* “ King or Kaiser” appears several times in Spenser’s poems and earlier in 
Piers Plowman and The Mirror for Magistrates (Churton Collins, ii, 375). 
* Greene has this again in his poem A Maiden’s Dreame (‘‘ The Complaint of 
Temperance”): “ 'Temperat he was in every deep extreme.” But it occurs also 
in Titus Andronicus, 111, i, 216. 
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We may also compare Prince Edward’s speech in 111, i of the same 


play : 
I tell thee, Peggie, I will have thy loves ; 
Edward or none shall conquer Margret 
England and England’s wealth shall wait on thee 
Brittaine shall bend unto her prince’s love, 
And doe due homage to thine excellence, 
If thou wilt be but Edward’s Margret. 


But a still more striking parallel with Bonfield’s speech in George a 
Greene is to be found in Greene’s James IV. Bonfield, it will be 
observed, promises if Bettris will accept him, to “ dignify” her 
“hairs of amber hue”’! with “‘a chaplet made of pearl,’ and compares 
her eyes to “sapphires.” In Fames IV (tv, v) the King of Scots 
speaks of “ embellishing ” Ida’s hairs with “ orient pearls ” and 
“ compassing ” her brows with “ crowns of sapphires ” that shall 
“ war with the sweet beauties of her eyes ” : 

Go to mine Ida, tell her that I vowe 

To raise her head, and make her honours great : 

Go to mine Ida, tell her that her haires 

Salbe embellished with orient pearles, 


And crowns of saphyrs compassing her browes, 
Shall warre with those sweet beauties of her eyes. 


The resemblance here is surely of such a kind as can scarcely be 
accounted for except on the assumption that George a Greene and 
James IV are from the same hand. When taken in conjunction with 
the marks of Greene’s vocabulary and the other parallels with his 
works noted above, it seems to me to remove any reasonable doubt 
that, whether Edward Juby said so or not, it was Robert Greene who 
wrote this pleasant comedy of George a Greene, The Pinner of 


Wakefield. 


1 Greene, it may be remarked, had a special liking for hair ‘‘ of amber hue.” 
In Orlando Furioso (v, ii, 1447) Phoebus has “‘ amber tresses ”’ ; in the poems from 
Never Too Late (printed in Churton Collins, Vol. II) the Palmer has “‘ curled lockes 
of amber haire ” (“‘ Ode,” p. 282), Francesco is ensnared by the ‘“‘ amber tramells ” 
of his mistress’s hair (“‘ Francescoes Roundelay,” p. 292), and the Palmer’s mistress 
(“ The Penitent Palmer’s Ode,” p. 293) also has “ amber tresses.” 





ROBERT POLEY’S CIPHERS 


By ETHEL SEATON 


Now that the shadow of Robert Poley falls darkly across the path cf 
Marlowe, any elucidation of his doings is of interest, while we wait 
for the happy find that may at last clear up the mystery of Marlowe’s 
connection with this professional spy. A fortunate chance brought 
to my notice some papers which support Sir Edmund Chambers’s 
finding that Poley is “‘ obscurely traceable in the spy business ” from 
1591 to 1595; they show, indeed, that up to 1597 he was as well 
trusted and as busily employed as ever before. These papers are 
the ciphers that Poley used in reporting his activities to the authori- 
ties. A large number of cipher-keys of the Tudor period, whether 
intercepted or provided by the Government, have been separated 
from the other State Papers of the time in the Public Record Office, 
and have been collected into three volumes as State Papers 106. 
The ciphers have been indexed in Vol. I under the names of their 
users, but the indexing is not absolutely complete, as will appear. 


1. THE CIPHERS DESCRIBED 


To the Index-entry, “‘ Pooley, Robert, Flanders, 1596,” are 
assigned Nos. 105, 105A, 105B; and these, in Vol. II, should be 
described first. 

Item 105 is endorsed thus, “‘ Po: Cypher,” with a note subjoined 
in a modern hand, “ Found with French papers of 1590.” The 
document begins thus in the spaced style of a clear heading : 


Direction of Lette’s to Ro: Pooly: Jacob Mynistrale, Italyano: Arnolde 
Mulemake Jueller: Direction of Lette’s from Ro: Po: Elyzabeth Boo- 
garde in den Lyllye in Den Augustine streate: Antwerpen: Harman 
vandermyll Jueller op Den Dame Antwerpen : 


A succession of long dashes divides this from the heading, ‘‘ Coppye 
of the Cyphre:”; in the cipher the vowels come first, with five 
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symbols for each, then the consonants, with two symbols for each; 
then follows the more interesting list of certain persons, places and 
things with their individual symbols, as follows : ! 
Pope: England: 
Empe’: Spaine-: 
Queene. France:— 
K: Spa: Scotland: 
K: Fran: Ireland:— 
K: Scot: Hol: and Zela: 
K: Denma': Denma’k:- 
Cardi: Albe’: Calles— — 
L. Treaso* Dunkirke- 
E: Essex: Sat Ome's- - 
E: westme’: Antwe'p.- -- 
L: Dakers: Bookes: 
S* Ro: Cycell. Lette’s— 
S*: wyll: Staly: Messenge’: 
Fa: Pa'sons: Poste: 
Fa: Holte: 
Fa: Craton: 
Owen: 


Vestegen: 

Cha* Pagett: 

Cle: Throgmo': 

Pooly: 
Gummed sideways on the sheet is a small, narrow slip of paper with, 
written sideways on it, an alphabet only, similarly arranged, but 
with entirely different symbols, and the note, “‘ If occasion require, 
I wyll vse this Cypher” ; at the back of the slip is written, “ Ro: 
Po:”, The whole of the main sheet and of the slip is written in 
one hand, and acquaintance with Poley’s hand in his long, holograph 
report on the Babington Plot 2 made me suspect that this cipher also 
was of his writing. Poley wrote an English hand, with some Italian 
letters, but signed in Italian script ; allowance must be made for the 
hurry in which the report was written, and for the careful penning 
of a cipher-key. The heading and the list of names are in a semi- 
Italian hand; the latter especially shows some of Poley’s scribal 
tricks, such as the frequent litting of the post-vocalic ‘‘r,”’ the constant 
use of the colon, and the semi-oval flourish with dot used for almost 
all overhead contractions. 


2 The symbols, which are chiefly artificial characters, are here omitted through- 
out ; but see reproduction of Item 73c on p. 141. 
as State Papers, Mary Queen of Scots, vol. xix, Item 26, cf. Cal. Scot. Papers, 
» PP- 595 : 
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Item 105A.—The place of the endorsement is taken by some 
memoranda of payments to Poley, entered in a clerkly hand : 
3 dec: 1596. 
A note of mony delivered to Robert Pooley imployed in Flande™ 
To him y* xxit (sic) third of December by y Steward as 
appeareth by an acquittance xxli. 
Mar. 25 97 (sic) Payd more to him by warrant out of the 
Treasurie Chamber y xvth of March xxli. 
23 Julij Payd more to him by Willis at the Corte at 
Grenew® the xxiijth of July 97 xxli. 


The two last entries have the appearance of being written later than 
the first, and with a thicker quill ; if this is so they were presumably 
written as the payments were made. ‘The entries are very welcome 
in helping to fix with certainty the approximate date of the use of 
the cipher. 

The paper is headed ‘‘ Cyphre for Ro: Pooley,” and consists of 
the alphabet, with three symbols for each letter, symbols for 
“ nullities,” and for “all points and tyttles,” for the personal 
pronouns, and for numbers up to 3,000 “ and so forwards.” ‘The 
list of names and objects is as follows : 


The Q.Ma“* 
Emperour. 
Pope. 

King of Spaine. 
K. of France. 
K. Denmarke 
K. Scotts. 
Cardinall: goue* 
D. of Sauoye 
Lo. Threasorer. 
E. of Essex 

E. Tyrone. 

S* Ro: Cecyll. 
Lo: Dakers. 
Stats of Hol. 
Ch: Pagett 

Jo: Smith 

S'. Will: Stanly 
Ro: Po: 

Parsons 

Holte 

Owen 


Ships 


Callis 

Bollen 
Dunkercke 
Ostende 
Flissinge 
Douer 
Ingland. 
Ireland. 

Ile of Whight. 
Narrowe Seas. 
Inglishmen. 
Italians. 
Spaniards 
French 
Germans 
Suitsers 
Scotts 

Irishe 
Flemings 
Wallons 
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Horsemen 

Foote 

Letters 

Bookes 

Flatt bottom boats. 
Galleis. 


A note written sideways at the right-hand of the sheet gives directions 
and a warning : 


Lettres directed in French or Dutche to Jaques vander Myll, Juellor 
in Lymestreet: or to Jaspar Holdrick marchant in Marc-lane, are to be 
brought to y’. honnor. If by any means I send your honn. any kind of 
booke: you shall find a note pasted vnder the wast leafe at the beginning 
or end, or both. w you shall knowe by some mot or poesie written upon 
the leafe. my lett’s shal be vnderwritten 

James Walpoole or 
William Cresswell. 


The whole of No. 105A has the look of a fair copy for official use ; 
it is written in a pure Italian hand, there are few contractions, and 
the whole has a very tidy appearance. Many of the symbols for the 
names are the same as in No. 105, but they are differently distri- 
buted, and the re-shuffling has in effect produced a completely 
different cipher. 

Item 1058 is a much shorter document. It is in the same pure 
Italian hand as 105A ; it is not endorsed, but it is headed “ Another 
Cyphre for Ro: Pooley”; there are five symbols for each vowel, 
two for each consonant ; the list of names runs thus : 

Queenes Ma** Sir William Stanley 

her lyfe Charles Pagett 
her ships. Fa: Persons. 

Pope Fa. Holte 

K. of Spaine Tonsted 

K., of France Ro: Po: 

K. of Scotts Flissinge. 

Earle of Essex Oostende. 

Lo: Thresorer Dunkercke. 

St Tho: Henneage 

S* Ro: Cecill 


Below the list come the pronouns with their symbols, and at the 
foot is the note : 


his lettres directed vpon Antonio Ministrale Italiano marchand he vnder- 
writs John Denman: 





ea, & 


y= 


as Geotoss Cont ‘ Hh 


Q 
x 
fx 
a0 
Oy 
r) 
2) 
yf 
~ 
am 
= 
© 
a 
ee 
a4 
= 
a) 
e) 
os 





"fe ~ 


*(psonpes Apysiys) ZuntMpusy s,Aajog ur ofL saydA_ jo wWeg—'I ‘oly 
a 
XK Oeisy : hows” 
Bs yahws oof 
'E whol so 
‘2 ~ g—wogzneve L ; ‘ se TH jh wrap 
Ore at ee 
ST Ded) Be 2d ee 
ae 97D Prag | ES 


x ~ ros : , AD, weg, 


“fe 1 Bins 
, NW yyres Ape pers 
Pa Stee! ee (5 He, ahowyy 1492S) 
Migaymy | 4 ey we 
"S63 
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We have here, then, three ciphers obviously used by Poley at different 
periods, c. 1590 and c. 1596-97, with some indication of his reward 
for his services. 

These are not, however, the only ciphers in the volume that are 
connected with Robert Poley ; some of those grouped under the 
Index-number 73, for names beginning with Mar, also have to do 
with him. Items 73 and 73 are ciphers of Dr. Marta, a corre- 
spondent of Dudley Carleton’s in 1587, and of Hieronymo Martelli, 
Jesuit adviser of Mary, Queen of Scots. Items 738, C, and D are 
indexed under Martin, and certainly Item 738 is endorsed “‘ Martins 
Cypher ” ; but Items 73c and D have no reference to this name, nor 
are they copies of No. 738. 

Item 738, except that it has no heading, is actually a duplicate 
of Item 1058, identical in symbols, and in their corresponding names, 
and in the note as to the addressees ; the only variations are in the 
handwriting, in spelling, in the greater use of contractions, and in 
the order of the names. 

Item 73C is endorsed sideways “‘ Po: Cypher and Note,” with an 
addition in a modern hand, “ pinned to 2 May 1597, but no reference 
therein—Spain.” In its symbols, its names and their corres- 
pondence, it is a duplicate of Item 105a. The only differences are 
those of handwriting, spelling, etc., as with 738. ‘The note at the 
side of No. 105a is lacking, but it has not strayed far: Item 73D is 
evidently the Note mentioned in the docket, and it is also almost 
identical with the information and warning conveyed in the note of 
105A, with the addition, after the first sentence, of the clause: 
“ wherof bothe the postemaste‘s must have specyall wa‘ninge: etc.:”. 
These three items are all in one handwriting, and in ink which 
has faded uniformly to a bright yellow. They are all, I believe, 
in Poley’s own hand; the resemblance is most clearly seen in 
No. 73D, which is in an English hand throughout. 


2. THE DaTEs OF THE CIPHERS 
The documents fall into three groups, according to the dates 
assigned, or conjectured, or to their lack of date. 

1. Undated. 

ltem 105B (not in Poley’s hand). 

Item 738 (its duplicate, in Poley’s hand). 
2. Assigned to 1590. 

Item 105 (in Poley’s hand). 
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3. Dated 1596-1597. 
Item 105A (not in Poley’s hand). 
Items 73C and D (its duplicate, in Poley’s hand). 
It is possible to exercise some check on these assigned dates by 
reference to the names given in the ciphers. 

To take first group 2, comprising Item 105, “‘ found with French 
papers of 1590”: the date of the cipher should perhaps rather be 
1591, since Robert Cecil was not knighted until May 20, 1591 ; 
the inclusion of Cardinal Albert’s name in this form provides us 
with the beginning of 1596 as a downward limit ; after that he would, 
as in another cipher, be styled the Cardinal Governor, since he 
arrived at Brussels to assume the Governorship of Flanders on 
February 1, 1596. 

In group 3, dated 1596-1597, Item 105A is well attested by its 
entries of payments ; it can be dated more precisely to 1596, by its 
first payment noted, December 3, 1596, and by its reference to the 
Cardinal Governor. The later entries of payments in March and 
July 1597 connect the cipher with the identical cipher, No. 73¢, 
which was ‘‘ pinned to 2 May, 1597.” 

The group of undated and identical ciphers, Nos. 1058 and 73B, 
is more difficult. Again, we have the upward date of Robert Cecil’s 
knighthood, May 20, 1591 ; the inclusion of Sir Thomas Heneage’s 
name gives us as downward limit the date of his death, October 17, 
1595. The reference to another Ministrale as addressee links this 
cipher slightly with No. 105; of 1590 or 1591 to 1596, but there is 
no other link, 


3. THE Persons NAMED IN THE CIPHERS 


The royal personages named in the ciphers obviously need no 
comment, and for the English officers of State, it is enough to refer 
to the D.V.B.; but for some of the foreign or the lesser persons, an 
account there is either lacking or may be supplemented. 

Cardinal Albert (No. 105), later called the Cardinal Governor 
(Nos, 105A, 73C), the most notable of the Austrian archdukes, had 
done well as Governor of Portugal against Norris and Drake in 
1589. When he succeeded his effeminate brother, the Archduke 
Ernest, as Governor of Flanders, he went straight to Brussels to 
take up his charge, and struck so promptly and energetically at the 
enemy that within three months of his arrival Calais fell, on April 10, 
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1596. ‘The Duke of Savoy, who appears only in the 1596-97 ciphers, 
is Charles Emmanuel, who came to the dukedom in 1580. His 
later fortunes were bound up with those of Henri IV, and in this 
year of 1596 the two princes were newly at war again. 

The group of English Jesuit conspirators, Father Parsons, 
Father Holt, and Father Creighton, are too well known to need 
comment here; to them must be added Owen (Nos. 105, rosa, 
73C), almost certainly Hugh Owen, another Jesuit, who, according 
to the report of Anthony Copley in 1596, had with Holt “ the 
sovereign dealing for all Englishmen’s matters in the Flander court, 
None can be preterred in that court without their favour, nor obtain 
any pension there without the liberality of their good word; the 
one being in credit with the prince’s secretary, none more, the other 
but a very simple soul, none more.” ! 

Of the English secular conspirators, Sir William Stanley and 
Charles Paget are well known. Hugh O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, 
comes into the ciphers of 1596-97 presumably because, although 
peace was signed with him in April 1596, he was not trusted, and 
was indeed continually unfriendly for the next two years. Lord 
Dacres (Nos. 105, 105A, 73C) is Francis Dacres, self-styled Lord 
Dacres, and known as “ of the North,” to distinguish him from the 
legitimate Lord Dacre. In October 1591, Poley reported that he 
had given Moody in Flanders instructions, “. . . That he learn 
and signify when and whence Dacres came last into those parts, 
and from what part first, how accompanied and with what corres- 
pondence here the Earl Westmoreland, Norton and Dacres intend 
to invade the North of England... .”? At the end of 1593, an 
indictment was drawn up against Dacres, on information supplied 
by Whitfield ;* in 1595, he was one of the schemers to convert 
King James to Roman Catholicism,‘ but by then, although a pen- 
sioner of Spain in Flanders, he was contemptuously spoken of as 
“ beggarly and without credit.” By 1596, ‘the Merchant,” as 
he was called in another cipher, left Brussels, ‘‘ wearied with long 
expectation, and charged with debts and misery, desperate of any 
contentment.” In October 1597 it was said that he hoped to make 
his peace with England.’ He and the notorious Earl of Westmor- 
land naturally forgathered in Flanders. 


+ Hatheld Papert, Ws, tab 
apers, iv, 15 
8 pe, Annals, iv, 264-68, 271-72. 
‘Ci PSP, Dom., 1595-97, pp- 46,65. ° Jbid., 1595-97, pp. 28, 324, 521. 
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Vestegen, whose name constantly recurs in the reports of spies 
and of recusants, is now generally identified with Richard Ver- 
stegan, the scholarly writer of A Restitution of Decayed Intelligence.! 
Clement Throgmorton (No. 105 only) is a member of the large 
recusant clan ; in the autumn of 1589 he left Brussels for a tour to 
Rome and Lower Germany ;? in 1595 he was in Brussels with 
George Throgmorton, and known to Charles Paget. Tunsted 
(Nos. 73B, 105B) must be the Anthony Tunsted (or Tunstell, or 
Tunstall) who accompanied his brother-in-law, Godfrey Fuljambe, 
to Farnihurst in January 1583-84. In 1585 they were suspected 
of a design to carry off Queen Mary from Shrewsbury’s custody. 
In early 1592, the whole family was under suspicion ; information 
laid against “‘ notorious Papists and dangerous recusants in the house- 
hold of, or in great account with, Lord Shrewsbury ” included John 
Tunstead, who lately succeeded his father as bailiff of the High Peak ; 


Tunstead’s eldest brother is a fugitive and traitor of Antony Babington’s 
conspiracy ; and Godfrey Fuliamb, who married his sister, is another. His 
younger brother coasts the countries, gives intelligence to Papists beyond 
seas and land, and lives in the style of a gentleman. An uncle, Humphrey 
Tunstead, is supposed to be a priest, and travels about secretly. 


In August 1594, Tunsted was to be inquired of as one “ who used 
the most slanderous words of Her Majesty of any man beyond seas.” ¢ 
The most puzzling names in the Ciphers are, to me, “‘ Jo. Smith ” 
and “ Martin.” I think Jo. Smith (Nos. 105A, 73c) may safely be 
identified with the Jo. Smith, writer of the letter of information of 
December 29, 1596, already quoted for “‘ the Merchant ” ; there he 
also refers to Holt and Owen, and reports the recent death of Moody. 
His cousin in poverty referred to may be the Sir John Smythe of 
Tofts and Coggeshall who in June 1596 was charged with incitement 
to sedition at Colchester. When Sir John was lodged in the Tower, 
his cousin John Smith was the only person allowed to visit him. 
Significantly enough, one Poll(e)y turns up in the depositions of 
and about Sir John’s servingman, Thomas Wenden, “ a desperate 
and lewd character, and a thief and burglar”; Wenden bade a 
yeoman friend rejoice that in the coming revolution, “ he need not 
now pay the 9g/. he owed Polly. . . . He advised Robert Lyes to 
Cf. D.N.B. 


: Cal. S.P. Dom., 1581-90, pp. 615, 625, 629, 630. 
, Lbid., 1595-97, P. 55. pa od 
Cal. Scot. Papers, vii, pp. 18, 20, 24, 362, 398 ; ibid., viii, pp. 4-6 ; S.P, Dom., 
1381-90, pp. 193, 250 ; ibid., 1591-94, PP. 174, 544+ 
10 
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cut Polly’s throat.” Is this Robert Poley again? It sounds like 
his stormy-petrel activities.1 Martin, to whom Poley’s docket 
assigns Cipher 73B, may be Bartholomew Martin, the “‘ very knave ” 
whom Stafford the ambassador mistrusted in France in 1587, but 
whom Gilbert Gifford continued to employ.2 Or he may be 
** Giles Martin, alias Bartolomeo Rivero, alias M. Chaumont,” who 
actually was the well-known intelligencer, Thomas Barnes, with 
whom Charles Paget was corresponding in the autumn of 1591.3 

Of the addressees of Poley’s letters I have found no trace; one 
of Moody’s letters from Flanders to Poley in 1594 is directed in 
Dutch to a merchant living in Mark Lane, but the addressee is one 
van Drapp.* With the alas John Denman (in No. 1058 it might 
be read Denmar) I can get no connection, nor find any letters written 
over the aliases ; the names Walpole and Cresswell were probably 
chosen as names well known in recusant circles. It is by pure 
chance of alphabetical arrangement that on the back of Cipher 106 
are the initials B.R., which stand for Bernard Riche, who is Michael 
Moody. 

It is disappointing that in all this pother and coming and going 
there is no mention of Marlowe under any form of his name. It 
would be tempting to read “‘ Martins Cypher ” as Marlins, but I do 
not think it possible ; the “‘t” is quite clear. One solitary and quite 
unsupported reference I have found to a Mr. Marlin being used as 
a messenger, in Sir Henry Unton’s correspondence, when as English 
ambassador he accompanied Henry of Navarre in his wars of 1591-2. 
In March 1591-92, Unton received a deputation from Her Majesty's 
pinnaces which were standing by in Dieppe harbour, with a complaint 
of the lack of victual, and the demand either for provisions, or for 
permission to return. Sir Henry wrote, “ this bearrer also they 
send, by whom I thought good to write to your Lordship to crave 
your furder directions in that behalfe, beinge sorry to see ther wants ”; 
the letter is headed, “‘ To the Lord Threasurer ; by Mr. Marlin.” § 
It may be Christopher Marlowe, or it may as probably be Captain 
Edmund Marlowe, who was a well-known navigator, according to 
Purchas ; we have nothing to connect Marlowe with naval service, 


? Cal. S.P. Dom., 1595-97, pp. 235-37, 241, 423. 
2 Ibid., Addenda, 1580-1625, pp. 227, 229. 
i 1591-94, p. 106, and » $. v. Barnes. 


3 
* Ha Papers, v, 8. 
5 Correspondence of Sir Henry Unton, ed. J. Stevenson (Roxburghe Club, 63), 
pp. 388-89. 
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except, indeed, the frequency of sea-similes in his plays, noted 
recently by Professor Spurgeon. 

The years with which the ciphers are chiefly concerned were 
for different reasons years of great activity in England’s secret 
intelligence. In 1590 the security and relaxation that followed the 
defeat of the Armada continued outwardly ; but the authorities 
were already aware of the persistent and determined plots against 
the Queen’s life, engineered chiefly by Sir William Stanley, and 
great precautions were continually being taken. In 1596, the fall 
of Calais to Spain brought home to England that country’s still 
dangerous and revived power. The expectation of another Armada 
brought forth the counter-stroke of the Cadiz Expedition. The 
doubt whether Spain would try to land an army in England accounts 
for the inclusion in the extensive list of Cipher 105a of Continental 
ports, of foreign “nationals,” and of such equipment as flat- 
bottomed boats. Much more detailed information is obviously 
demanded of Poley here than was asked for in that brief cipher 
where the “‘ Queenes Majestie, her lyfe ” takes precedence. 


4. ROBERT POLEY 


It has been tacitly assumed hitherto, in spite of the “ Gent” 
given after his name and omitted from Marlowe’s in the Pardon, 
that Poley was never at either University. But his letters and 
report show a standard of education more than merely adequate, 
and he was confident in 1600 of being able to provide, if not himself 
to write, an effective counterblast to the works of the Jesuit pro- 
pagandists. The spelling of his name as Poll(e)y(e) in the Yeomans 
documents encourages me in suggesting that it is he who appears 
in Venn’s Alumni Cantabrigienses as “‘ Pollye, Robert. Matric. sizar 
from Clare. Michs, 1568. Perhaps chorister at King’s in 1564.” 
If he were a Cambridge man some fifteen years senior to Marlowe, 
the acquaintance between them in London might admit of a very 
simple explanation. Sizar Pollye apparently never took his degree ; 
perhaps, like Marlowe’s Balduck, he was anxious to “ cast the 
scholler off, And learne to court it like a Gentleman.” Poley seems 
to have had expensive tastes, if one may judge from the fact that in 
the autumn of 1588 he furnished his rooms at the Yeomans’s house 
to the value of “‘ 40H. att the least ” ; | certainly a change would be 


* The roughly quarterly payments to him given on the back of Cipher 1054 
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welcome after the bareness of the Tower, which he had endured 
continuously for two years, though not in close imprisonment, His 
letter to Walsingham about his dealings there with one Andrews 
shows that he was still being used for spying, and for worming 
secrets out of suspects, and was acting under instructions, He 
writes with confidence, offering his advice: “if it might please 
you" Hon": to admytt myne opinion, mee thinkes it requisite, 
eyther se[e] the Paquet, els hea‘e me speake, ere you discha'ge him.” 
The obsequious and pious conclusion is amusing in view of the 
disclosures in the Yeomans documents: ‘ I moste hu[m)]blye praye 
fo" restituteon of you" health, longe to continue, and lastly to 
finyshe in high hono* and holy assuraunce.” ! Contrast that with 
the scandalous talk about Mr. Secretary as soon as he was out of the 
Tower. It is quite clear from the second docket on the collected 
depositions in the Yeomans papers that, whereas the inquiry began 
as “ touchinge Robert Polley, William Yeomans and Johan his wieffe,” 
it rapidly became significant as “‘ touching certeine lewd speeches 
vttered by Rob‘. Polley.” 2 

It is not surprising that there may have been some doubt of 
Poley’s trustworthiness, but the existence of the cipher of 1590-91 
seems to prove that he managed to ward off suspicion. His work 
while in the Tower seems to have been directed against Spain; 
he then urged Leicester to make use of one, Thomas Audley, a 
Spanish merchant,? and the unknown Andrews was vitally con- 
cerned with the coming of Mendoza’s new agent. Yet the French 
Ambassador was also involved in this, and Poley’s first cipher, 
assigned to 1590, is concerned with France and still more the Low 
Countries. The Flanders connection is confirmed by the broker 
Rutkin’s letter of about April 1591, and by Cecil’s of 1592; 
Charles Paget in 1594 “‘ laboured hard of late to have permission for 
Pistol’s man [i.e. Poley] to come hither, assuring he would find 
means to discover much of Wilks’ secrets if he came to these 
quarters ; but he could not obtain the suit.” © 

The cipher of 1596-97 is supported by a letter written from 
seem to point to an annual income of £80 in Tudor money ; a note to Cipher 1354 


shows that Sir Horatio Palavicini paid to an Italian spy, Verdiano, “ imployed for 


Brusselles, etc., Nov. 1596,” an annual salary of £100 
SP Dom. Eliz., vol. cev, Item 49 ; cf. Cal. ‘SP. Dom., 1581-90, Pp. 439: 
al, 


vol, ccxxii, Item 13, endorsements. 

S.P. For., 1586-88, pp. 228-29. 
Boas, Marlowe and his Circle, pp. 112-13. 
Hatfield Papers, v, 26. 
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“ Hogesden ” by “ Ro: Po: ” to an unnamed employer, on March 5, 
1596/7." 

Being evene nowe retou’ned, I thought good to sende this inclosde, 
before I came my sellfe, humblye intreatinge you" hon: appointme{njte 
for oe mtn therin: I sende also a booke in sheets, one of the firste 
I thinke came out of the presse: the subiects cheefly intended againste 
the religion and gouve'me[n]t of Englande: and hether shortly many to be 
conveyed and published: So moste humblye attendinge you’ Ho= 
pleasure: I eve" praye for you" high prosperitie You hon™ eve" readye to 
be com[m]aunded. 

Ro: Po: 


Hogesden Mar: 5. 


To send or to draw attention to one of the many seditious: 
pamphlets issued overseas was a favourite way for an intelligencer 
to prove both his usefulness and his zeal, as witness the book rather 
belatedly sent to Cecil in 1600.2 

Poley’s admitted sequestration from service and his disappear- 
ance from mention in the State Papers encourage me to suggest 
that he may be “ our wellbeloued Subiect, R.P.” to whom in 
?1600 the next vacant place of yeoman waiter in the Tower was 
granted by Royal Warrant. If Poley were then about fifty, and 
beginning to be weary of travel and danger, nothing more likely 
than that he would look out for a snug berth with regular pay ; and 
in the Tower, which he knew well, he would be safer than in most 
places against those reprisals of which the spy who has been found 
out by the other side must always live in fear. 

1 §.P. Dom. Eliz., vol. cclxii, Item 58 ; Cal. S.P. Dom., 1595-97, pp. 366-67: 
The book sounds like Parsons’ Memoriale pro reformatione ecclesia Anglicane, 
continens modum quendam procedendi, proponendum primo parliamento seu consilio 
nationali post conversionem ejusdem regni ad fidem catholicam: published in 1596; 
an English translation not published till 1690. 


2 Boas, op. cit., pp. 114-21. 
* Warrant Book, Eliz., i, p. 41. 














ANTHONY CHUTE, THOMAS NASHE, AND 
THE FIRST ENGLISH WORK ON TOBACCO 


By Rosert J. KANE 
I 


- For all its appropriate title, the ““ Commedie, called The transforma- 


tion of the King of Trinidadoes two Daughters, Madame Panachaea 
and the Nymphe Tobacco,” was not a subject for amateur theatricals 
by the Vapians as they crossed the equinoctial of Queubus. It will 
be my pleasant task to identify the long-lost ““ Commedie ” with a 
production extant in at least two copies. The princeps of English 
works on tobacco, it throws new light on certain passages in the 
writings of Tom Nashe. 

By the year 1595 your Englishman had ceased to speak of them 
as “ little ladells ” or as “ coffins, such as the Grocers do vse to put 
in their Spices.” Indeed, he had for some time been smoking them 
as “ pipes.” It was not until that year, however, that our “ Com- 
medie ” attained the dignity of publication. 

The two known copies of the work bear different imprints. A 
small octavo sold at Sotheby’s in 1924 has on its title-page the wood- 
cut of a man smoking and, beneath it, the following legend : 

LONDON, 
Printed for William Barlow, and are 
to be fold at his fhop in Gracious- 
{treet. 1595. 
The sale catalogue records (Christie-Miller Sale, March 31—April 
4, 1924, Item No. 769) that the title-page is “‘ cut close at top and 
fore-edge ” and that its margins are renewed (“extended on the 
top and side margins,” as Mr. C. K. Edmonds writes me). Hence, 
no doubt, the missing title. This exemplar, which was bought 
by Mr. Rosenbach for £570, is now in the Henry E. Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California. 
The American Antiquarian Society, of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
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long since acquired (in 1821) the only other copy known to exist, 
Its title-page reads : 


[Headpiece : two figures smoking, with TABACO (sc) in centre panel] 
The diftinct and feuerall o-pinions of the late and beft Phi-fitions that 
haue written of the diuers natures and qua-lities thereof. Gathered by 
A.C. [Device: a fleur-de-lis (McKerrow, 251)] LONDON, Printed 
by Adam Islip. 1595. 


A comparison of this pamphlet ! with the description given by the 
sale catalogue for the copy bearing the Barlow imprint proves that 
we are dealing with only one treatise—it being a ‘‘ Commedie” 
in but an esoteric sense. Thus, the picture of the man smoking 
occurs, not merely on the title-page of the Huntington copy, but 
also on page 15 of both copies. On the reverse of the respective 
title-pages we find the same woodcut shield, a description of which 
will be quoted later. Unfortunately, the leaf constituting pages 
35-36 is missing from the Antiquarian copy; the text, however, 
runs on from page 34 to page 37 without a break. In the Huntington 
copy, page 35 contains a cut of the tobacco plant and page 36 is 
b The rest I shall quote verbatim from the sale catalogue : 


Collation: Title, with cut on verso, Ar; “‘ To the Heroicall minded 
Gentleman, Maister Humphrey King” (beginning ‘“‘ By the Authors 
immutable decree, being his last, this book was destinate to you. ... 
What your experiéce is in this diuine hearbe, al men do know; and 
acknowledge you to bee The Souereigne of Tobacco [an obvious misprint, 
for elsewhere in the catalogue-quotations we find Tabacco] . . .” and 
signed “ A. I.”) Az, A3 recto ; ““ The Printer to the Reader ” (beginning 
“ Gentle Reader, this discourse of Tabacco being left in my hands by a 
gentleman . . .”) A3 verso, A4; the treatise B—E3 in fours (pp. num- 
bered 1-54), ending “ well, the plant hath growen, the Phisition written, 
and the author of this worke hath gathered, who wisheth euery one his 
due, the planter, the writer, and the reader. Finis.” According to the 
Bibl. Soc. Dictionary of Printers, etc., 1557-1640, little is known of William 
Barlow, publisher of this tract, and “‘ Barlow’s address has not yet been 
found.” The imprint above would supply this defect, but it is more 
probable that Barlow was really William Barley, the music-printer, whose 
shop was in Gracechurch Street in 1596. 


This last conjecture (relating, of course, only to the Huntington 
copy) is borne out by an entry in Maunsell’s Catalogue (1595), which 
also supplies the missing title-word : 


1 I use the complete photostatic reprint acquired by Harvard College Library, 
kindness of M % , 


through the ki r, Alfred C. Potter. 





ANTHONY CHUTE AND TOBACCO 


[Tabacco, a treatife defcribing the nature of it/ 
/Prin. for William Barley, 1595. 8./ + 


It is known that Adam Islip printed other works for Barley.” 

From a recent photostatic collation of certain pages in the two 
copies, Mr. Worthington C. Ford, of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, has concluded that they are from the same setting of type.% 
As for the anomalous sig. Ar of the Huntington copy, Mr. C. K. 
Edmonds has tentatively suggested that it is really the missing E4 
—the colophon leaf—used to supply the lack of a title-page. 

The little treatise does not seem to have made much of an 
impression on the generation for which it was produced, though, 
as we shall see later, at least one of its first readers has left us an 
opinion on it. A summary of it appended to Richard Brathwaite’s 
Smoaking Age (1617) was based on a copy “ printed for Will Barlow 
(with Tobacco Armes) then [in 1595] keeping shop in Gracious 
street.” Moreover, as Mr. Jerome E. Brooks assures me, a work 
entitled, Een Korte beschrijvinge van het wonderlijcke kruyt Tobacco 
(Rotterdam, 1623) proves to be a Dutch version of Chute’s tract.4 

Concerning the later history of the English princeps there is 
nothing to say, except that mention of it is to be found only in a few 
sale catalogues and bibliographical manuals. William Herbert, 
in his edition (ii, 1277) of Ames’ Typographical Antiquities, merely 
echoes Maunsell’s reference to the Barley volume. In his Handbook, 
W. C. Hazlitt lists, as in the Chalmers sale, what seems to have been 
a copy bearing the same imprint. And J. P. Collier alludes to an 
octavo tract on tobacco, dedicated to Humphrey King, which is 
“without date, but anterior to 1600.” 5 No doubt, he had seen an 
imperfect copy of our treatise. Of modern nicotian historians, none, 
so far as I am aware, has discussed it. 


_? Part II, p. 24. (I am indebted to Mr. C. K. Edmonds, of the Huntington 
Library, and to Mr. Jerome E. Brooks, custodian of the Arents collection, New 
York, for independent transcriptions of this entry.) Our treatise is not listed in 
the Stationers’ Register. 

_* Cf. William Herbert’s edition (1785-1790) of Ames, Typographical Anti- 
quities, ii, 1277-78. 

* Sigs. A i-iv, Az, Ag, and pp. 1, 14, 15, 34, 35, 36, 37, 54, were examined. 
Of these, only sigs. Ax recto (the title-pages) differed, though the leaf containing 
ia 35-36 proved to be missing from the Antiquarian copy. (Using the same 
Pp tostats, have verified Mr. Ford’s conclusions.) 

.* The full title of this translation appears in William Bragge’s Bibliotheca 
Nicotiana (Birmingham, 1880), p. 9. 

* A Bibl. and Crit, Account (1865), I, xxi*. 
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II 


Anthony Chute, a “ valley poet” of Shakespeare’s time, was 
singularly fortunate in his friend and in his enemy, for both conspired 
to hand on his name and bits of his biography to ages all too rich 
in poetasters of their own. 

The friend was Gabriel Harvey. In 1593 John Wolfe, Harvey's 
publisher, brought out a small quarto containing a unique poem, 
in 107 six-line stanzas, Beawtie dishonoured written under the title 
of Shores Wife. The title-page does not reveal the name of the 
author; but the dedicatory epistle, in the course of which the 
latter describes the poem as “ the first inuention of my beginning 
Muse,” is signed “ A.C.” 

In the same year “ Antony Chewt ” figured as one of the three 
persons to whom Harvey dedicated his Pierces Supererogation. 
With the enthusiasm of friendship, Harvey prophesied immortality 
for Chute’s recently published Shores Wife, whose author he 
described as an orator, a herald, and a veteran of Norris and Drake’s 
bootless expedition to Portugal in 1589.! Following Harvey’s 
work are two poems and two letters by Chute, in which he zealously 
bepraises his cher maitre, Harvey, and ferociously attacks their 
common enemy, Nashe.? 

When we next hear of Chute, he is in anything but a combative 
mood. In 1594 he wrote a letter to Lord Burghley applying for the 
position of pursuivant at arms. Therein he calls himself “ a poore 
Gent. and a Scollar without frends ” ; and, having laid claim to a 
competent knowledge of Latin, French, and Italian, professes his 
willingness to be examined as to his mastery of “all . . . partes 
belonging to blazon.” Burghley, it seems, did not choose to avail 
himself of this offer. We have no reason to suppose that Chute 
was awarded the position.* 

In 1595 there appeared the little treatise on tobacco. ‘Then, in 
the following year, Nashe published his belated reply to Pierces 
Supererogation—Have With You to Saffron Walden. 

Concerning Chute, Nashe proves to be more informative than 
Harvey. To him Chute was a “ paltrie Scriuano,” whose con- 
temptible literary performances would never have seen print had 


1 Works, ed. Grosart, ii, 15. 

® Ibid., pp. 336-37; 344-46, 

* The letter is — roduced, from the original in the Lansdowne MSS., in 
Corser’s Collectanea Ang lo-Poetica (Chetham Soc. Publ.), ii, 396. 
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Harvey not stood sponsor for them. Nor does Nashe allow the 
classical admonition de mortuis to stand in his way. Apropos of the 
pot-house phrases which Chute had used of him in one of the poems 
following Pierces Supererogation, he observes : 

Chute . . . with talking so much of drinke within a yere and a halfe 
after died of the dropsie, as diuers Printers that were at his buriall certe- 
fide mee. Beeing dead, I would not haue reuiu’d him, but that the 
Doctor (whose Patron he was) is aliue to answere for him. 


Since the dedicatory epistle in Harvey’s work is dated July 16, 1593, 
one gathers that Chute died early in the year 1595. 

And now we come to a passage of critical importance. Nashe, 
in discussing Harvey’s extravagant laudation of Chute, professes 
to remember when the latter was “‘ but a low Clarke, and carried 
an Atturnies bookes after him.” He “ could not vnderstand a word 
of Latine,” and while a member of the expedition to Portugal he 
served in the capacity of “‘ Captaines Boye,” setting down accounts 
and scoring up “‘ dead payes.” As regards 
his Oratorship, it was such that I haue seene him non plus in giuing the 
charge at the creating of a new Knight of Tobacco ; though, to make 
amends since, he hath kneaded and daub’d vp a Commedie, called The 
transformation of the King of Trinidadoes two Daughters, Madame 
Panachaea and the Nymphe Tobacco ; and, to approue his Heraldrie, 
scutchend out the honcrable Armes of the smoakie Societie.? 


Behold the consequence! The only English work on tobacco 
known to have been published before the date of Nashe’s writing 
is the little pamphlet of 1595. Nashe attributes a work on this 
subject to Anthony Chute. The initials that appear on the title- 
page of the treatise are “‘ A.C.” To be sure, Nashe refers to the 
production as a “‘ Commedie”; but the title which he offers is, 
on the face of it, too fantastic for exactitude, and that he had a 
preference for dramatic metaphors, however misleading they might 
be, is evident from the title of his Lenten Stuffe ...a new Play 
neuer played before, of the praise of the Red Herring. Nashe tells 
us that the author of the “‘ Commedie ” was recently dead in 1595 ; 
so too was the author of the tract—witness the prefatory epistles 
by the printer. 

As for the “‘ Armes of the smoakie Societie,”” which Chute is 
said to have “ scutchend out,” who could resist the mute eloquence 


? Works, ed. McKerrow, iii, 136. (My references will be to this edition.) 
* Works, iii, 106-07. 
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of signature Ax verso of the nicotian treatise, where we find (to quote 
the sale-catalogue description) ‘‘ a woodcut shield, bearing a pipe 
between two daggers per pale, in chief a crowned head between 
two sprigs of tobacco ”’ ? ! 

Nashe again alludes to Chute’s pamphlet in Lenten Stuffe (1599) ; 
in treating of Englishmen who have written on odd and trivial 
subjects, he remarks : 

A seuenth settes a Tobacco pipe in stead of a trumpet to his mouth, 
and of that diuine drugge proclaimeth miracles.? 

Naturally enough, Nashe’s editor was puzzled by the passage on the 
“ Commedie” in Saffron Walden, but here his bibliographical 
acumen stands him in good stead. He refers us to the entries 
concerning Tabaco in Maunsell and Hazlitt. Had he been privileged 
to see a copy of the treatise, this essay would never have been written. 

If J. P. Collier withstood the temptation to identify Nashe’s 
“ Commedie ” with The Metamorphosis of Tabacco (1602), a poem 
now attributed to Sir John Beaumont, it was not so much because 
of the discrepancy in the dates as because of the marked superiority 
of the Metamorphosis over Chute’s known work.? Later, when 
Collier actually saw a mutilated copy of Tabaco, it did not remind 
him, apparently, of the still unexplained “‘ Commedie.” 4 

In the first of the two epistles that precede Tabaco, worthy Adam, 
the printer, recapitulates the dead author’s wish that his tract 
should be dedicated to the person now being addressed, Master 
Humphrey King: ‘‘ What your experience is in this diuine hearbe, 
al men do know; and acknowledge you to bee The Souereigne of 
Tabacco.” Granted that this, as well as the name of the sovereign, 
lends an added piquancy to the “ crowned head ”’ in the crest of the 
woodcut shield, it also suggests that King ruled over the “ smoakie 
Societie ” of which Chute was the orator. 

Nor is other testimony to this effect wanting. Nashe himself 
was to dedicate his Lenten Stuffe to the same personage : 

To his worthie good patron, Lu-stie Humfrey, according as the towns- 


1 Cf. the escutcheon of the Chutes, which has “ three swords barways” 
(John Burke, A General Armory, 1842, s.v. “‘ Chute”’). Mr. Pierre de Chaignon 
la Rose, the herald, informs me that the “ daggers” are in reality a lance and a 
nes that the “ sprigs ’’ would be more accurately described as chaplets. 

orks, iii, 177. 

8 yy emp, Early Engl. >. Lit. (1863-64), I, i-ii. : 

* A Bibl. and Crit. Account (1865), I, xxi*. It is only fair to state that Nashe’s 
cursory attribution to Chute of a work on Procris and Cephalus does not seem to be 
well founded (cf. editor’s note to Works, iii, go, ll. 3-4). 
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men doo christen him, little Numps, as the Nobilitie and Courtiers do 
name him, and Honest Humfrey, as all his friendes and acquaintance esteeme 
him, King of the Tobacconists hic & vbigue, and a singu-lar Mecaenas to 
the Pipe and the Tabour (as his patient liuery attendant can witnesse) his 
bounden Orator T.N. most prostrately offers vp this tribute of inke and 
paper. 

On the same page Nashe refers to King as “your diminutiue 
excelsitude,” and this renders unmistakable the sole allusion to 
King by Chute in Tabaco (pp. 17-18) : 

I could therefore wish it were a penal law, that whosoeuer should abuse 
it [tobacco] by vnmeasurable and needlesse drinking, should forfait at 
the pleasure of his Excelsitude, from three times vpward, so much as he 
hath wasted toward the maintenance of Tabacco in the treasury, and by 
this means I feare not, but we shall make that our singular profit, which we 
now turne to our disprofit and harme, and that wee should not remaine 
in that great want of good Tabacco which wee haue done of a long time 
together, but that hoarding Apothicaries might be glad to abate their 
prices of their mingle mangle . . . when good may be bought. 


Though Chute seems to be speaking of King as a national arbiter 
in things nicotian, the mention of the forfeit reminds us of the 
“ smoakie Societie ” which was his more immediate domain. 

Who was Humphrey King? We have learned that he occupied 
an exalted position in what seems to have been a burlesque order 
of smokers ; he must therefore have been an adept in the current 
nicotian mysteries (alluded to by Jonson, but unfortunately “ not 
yet extant”) of the “ Cuban ebolition, EvRipvs, and Whiffe,” not 
to mention the “‘ making of the Patoun and the Receit reciprocall.” 
Collier,2 docilely followed by Corser? and the D.N.B.,4 was per- 
suaded that our royal clubman was a tobacco-seller, because Nashe 
called him “ King of the Tobacconists.” This reasoning is not 
sound. In Nashe’s day, and for a half-century thereafter, the word 
tobacconist (cf. N.E.D.) meant nothing more than a user of tobacco 
—specifically, a smoker. The passage just quoted from Tabaco 
reminds us that apothecaries were the first vendors of the divine 
weed. Until the turn of the century, there is little evidence that 
tobacco shops existed ; and though Nashe refers to a “‘ Tobacco 
merchant” in Lenten Stuffe, it is perhaps significant that the 


* Works, iii, 147. Nicholas Breton’s dedication of his Pasquil’s Mistresse 
(1600) to King was clearly written under the influence of Nashe. (I am indebted 
to my friend Mr. F. H. McCloskey for bringing my work to my attention.) 


- A Bibl. and Crit. Account, i, 432 ; also I, xxi 
Collectanea ns, iv, 338. 
* S.v. “ King, hrey.”” 
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tobacco-selling apothecary mentioned in the 1601 edition of Every 
Man in His Humour does not become a “‘ tobacco-trader ”’ until the 
1616 edition.! Under the circumstances, then, it is peculiarly 
unfortunate that the only extant work of King, The Hermites Tale, 
sheds no light on its author’s profession.2 As in the dedicatory 
and prefatory parts of this volume King “ dwells much upon his 
general ignorance and upon his inability even to spell,” ® it is to be 
presumed that outside the “‘ smoakie Societie ” his rank was nota 
high one. 

Except, for the few letters,—laudatory, dedicatory, denunciatory, 
and applicatory,—we have no specimens of Chute’s prose to compare 
with Tabaco. Internal evidence, if not quite nil, is, on the whole, 
neutral. One notes, however, Chute’s fondness for the word clime. 
The phrase “ our clime ” occurs in Tabaco (p. 3), and “‘ our owne 
clyme ” is to be found in the dedicatory epistle of Beawtie dishonoured 
(sig. A2); moreover, the phrase “ Stilliard Clime,” which he uses 
in one of the poems contributed to Pierces Supererogation, finds an 
echo in the “ hot clime of the still yeard ’”’ mentioned in the nicotian 
treatise (p. 9). In both instances the phrase is from a context rich 
in vinous metaphor, though there are no other significant verbal 
parallels. 

The little pamphlet is more than the compilation (from Monardes, 
Liébault, Gohory, Everaerts, and others) which it modestly claims 
to be. In the first twenty pages especially, Chute speaks out of 
the fullness of his own experience. He is much surprised that his 
“authors,” who discuss such matters as the application of the 
tobacco leaf to wounds and burns, have so little to say about the 
“ receiuing it in pipes, as we now vse” (p. 3). Under the circum- 
stances, Chute’s wonder was justified, for he himself was writing 
the first nicotian treatise in which smoking by Europeans was given 
due consideration. “ And thus farre for drinking of Tabacco, which 
is more vulgarly receiued with vs now than euer ” in “ earthen or 
siluer pipes ” (pp. 15-16). 

But it is too early in the history of the divine herb for it to find 
apologists as a mere social amenity. Chute makes this astonishing 


1 Jonson, Works, ed. Herford and Simpson, iii, 241, 356. 

* I am indebted to Mr. C. K. Edmonds for this information. King’s poem, 
which I have not seen, survives only in the third edition (1613). . 

* Collier, A Bibl. and Crit. Account, i, 432. Cf. also Nashe’s reference to King 
as an “ ynlearned louer of Poetry ” (Works, iii, 147). 

* Harvey, Works, ii, 345. 
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profession of faith: “‘ For my selfe in few, I thinke that there is 
nothing that harmes a man inwardly from his girdle vpward, but 
may be taken away with a moderate vse of Tabacco” (pp. 18-19). 
Elsewhere (p. 20) he notices that it proved an excellent “‘ preseruatiue 
against the late dangerous infection ”—apparently, the plague of 
1592-1593. And in still another place (pp. 11-12) he recommends 
it as a vade-mecum for the traveller. Having taken “ sixe or seauen 
pipes full ” (a deliberate overdose) to insure a profound sleep, 


the next day, I did perceiue my wearinesse almost vtterly gone, although 
not quite, which perhaps might be for wante of custome, or because my 
sicknesse before was apt to make me feele that longer than I should haue 
done beeing well. 


The scrupulous candour of this is commendable. One naturally 
wonders whether the “ sicknesse ”’ was the dropsy, of which (teste 
Nashe) he eventually died. William Barclay, in his Nepenthes (1614), 
observes that “ The Hydropisie is one of the ordinarie customers 
that commeth to craue health at the shop of Tabacco”;! and 
Chute might have found similar testimony in at least two of his 
“ authors.” 2 

Chute’s little cento, then, has a double title to distinction: it is 
the first treatise of its kind in English literature, and it is probably 
the first in any literature to give proper importance to the custom 
of smoking. Add to this the fact that it contains the first known 
picture of a European smoker, and it cannot fail to impress even those 
who have misgivings as to the purity of its author’s prose style ! 

As one whose ghost was thought worthy of Nashe’s controversial 
steel, and as a minor poet of some interest to the student of Eliza- 
bethan literature, Chute is not in immediate danger of oblivion. 
But, assuming that he were, his claim on the nicotian-minded should 
be potent enough to keep his memory from utter extinction, and to 
give it something of the dignity that belongs to “ firsts.” 

It is ironical enough, however, that this tardy restitution should 
come to Chute even at the hands of his great enemy—they who in 
life disagreed on everything in the world beside, save the patronage 
of “little Numps ... Honest Humfrey ... King of the 
Tobacconists hic & vbique.” 


? Cf. reprint in Spalding Club Miscellany, i (1841), 267. 
* Cf. Estienne and Liébault, L’ Agriculture et Maison Rustique, 1570 ed., fol. 81 
verso ; and Gilles Everaerts, De Herba Panacea, 1587 ed., pp. 29-30. 











S.E.M.—* TRANSLATOR” OF BOETHIUS 


By Water E. HoucuTon, Jr. 


In the history of Boethius in England there is no more curious 
volume than that whose title-page reads : 


Boetutus/DeConsoLaTIONE, /ANGLO-LATINAE,/Expressus,/Per S.M_E. 
/Lonpin1 Excusum,/1654. 


It is important to note that in the errata the “ S.M.E.” is changed 
to “.S.E.M.,” which is also the signature at the end of the dedicatory 
epistle.! These initials have not heretofore been identified. The 
book itself has been listed by Hazlitt as a translation, and by the 
catalogues of the British Museum and the Harvard College Library 
as containing both an English translation and the Latin text.2_ Upon 
examination, however, it appears to contain no English translation. 
At the end of the extensive critical material, on page [79] is printed 
the errata and on the next leaf is the title-page of what is really 
a separate book : 

Anicit Manuu / Torquati Severini / Borrui1/De/Consolatione Philo- 


sophiae | Lisrt V./Ex Vetustissimis Libris / A /|THEODORO PULMANNO, 
/Craneburgio Emendati./LONDINI Excusum 1655. 


Then follows the complete Latin text. The whole volume, there- 
fore, is not a translation, but the first edition of the De Consolatione 
to be published in England.* In fact, not until 1823, when Valpy’s 


1 The “ Latinae ” is also corrected to “ Latine.”’ 
2 W. Carew Hazlitt, Handbook to the . . . literature of Great Britain, London, 
1867, 44. Friedrich Fehlauer, Die englischen Ubersetzungen von Boethius’ “ De 
tione Philosophiae,” ae 1909 P P. W. W. Skeat, Complete Works of 
je Oxford, 1 ii, xix, and Eleanor P. Hammond, English Verse between 
Chaucer and Surr » Durham, NC. 1927, p. 40, all refer to the volume as a 
translation, the first two giving Hazlitt as their source. 
* The critical material contains, to be sure, a few translations of short passages 
by way of 4 yaaa largely adopted from the 1609 translation whose dedication 


The Latin text had, it is true, been printed once before in England—along 
the inside margins of Colville’s translation of 556 “to the end that suche as 
delyghte in the Latin tonge may rede the Latin,” but this book was essentially a 
po epee 9 contained no critical material, and in no way purported to be an edition 
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Delphin and Variorum Latin Classics brought out a full and 
scholarly work, was there another edition so comprehensive as this ; 
and regardless of the present worth of S.E.M.’s critical material, 
his part of the volume remains the only study of the De Consolatione 
published in England before the nineteenth century. Hence, in 
the history of classical scholarship the volume has a unique 
importance. 

At first glance it might seem fortuitous that in any one copy 
these two books (the critical material of S.E.M. and the Latin text) 
should be bound together. They have separate pagination and 
separate signatures, individual title-pages dated in different years, 
and show different watermarks.! Of the three copies I can trace, 
however, that in the British Museum is the only one which consists 
merely of the criticism of S.E.M.; while the other two (those in 
the Bodleian and Harvard College Libraries) have the Latin text 
as well. The Harvard volume, curiously enough, has an additional 
section after the Latin text (signatures A-B*, pp. (1)-(16)). It 
consists of a part of S.E.M.’s critical material, namely, an analysis 
of the fifth book, which has been omitted from his discussion in all 
three copies. 

Since the Latin epistle (pp. 78~79) is dated October 21, 1654, 
the printing of the first book of the volume must have been done 
late that autumn. When it was completed, the printer or bookseller, 
or possibly the author himself, apparently decided that a Latin text 
would be a useful and profitable addition. This, we may suppose, 
was then set up, and the printing not completed, or possibly not even 
undertaken, until 1655.2. Then, after some copies were bound up, 
the omission of the critical section from the first book must have been 
noticed, and this material have been quickly set up with its own 
separate signatures and bound with the remaining copies. This 
explanation of the differences noted in the three copies is, of course, 
_— but it seems to result logically from the bibliographical 
acts, 

There is space here only for a brief note on the contents of the 
volume, S.E.M. begins his discussion with an interesting dedication 
to Thomas Wriothesley, fourth Earl of Southampton, in which he 

1 Colla * . * p 2s ttle. 
dedication, pp. artes ier . $5 Se Bas bert A z 
second book, 4to., A-O* ; discon and dedication, pp. 1-4, text, pp. 5-111. 


| The fact that the watermark in the Latin section differs from that in the 
critical section supports this suggestion of a later printing. 
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refers to a translation of the De Consolatione which he once saw in 
manuscript, dedicated to “‘ my Lady your Mother,” and which now 
seems to be lost. The text proper begins with a “ Collectarium” 
consisting of the statement, and sometimes a discussion, of the 
subject of each metre and prose in the first four books, both in Latin 
and in English.!. The author has simply printed and translated the 
summary of the De Consolatione found at the end of the Pseudo- 
Aquinas commentary. There follow, without title, two pages in 
Latin upon the author’s first enthusiasm for Boethius at Winchester 
College, the progress of his studies, and the general subject of the 
De Consolatione, ending “‘ Nunc Boethium ipsum spectet.’’ Then, 
after two blank pages, comes a dissertation in Latin (pp. 33-55) 
upon bk. 3, met. 9, and other passages of a religious and metaphysical 
nature (mainly from the metres), with refutations of the statements 
made about these passages in the Pseudo-Aquinas commentary. 
The life of Boethius, which follows this, is in English and “ taken 
out of Peter Bertius, and Jul. Martianus Rota.” 2 After a letter in 
Latin, again addressed to Thomas Wriothesley, begging him to 
send back the proof sheets which he has been correcting, the book 
ends on page [79] with the list of errata. The Latin text which 
comprises the second book is that originally edited in 1562 by 
Theodor Poelman for Christopher Plantin at Antwerp.* 

As to the identity of S.E.M., Hazlitt has made the only suggestion, 
which unfortunately was incorrect. Noticing, I suppose, that the 
Latin epistle to Southampton was written ‘‘ Ex aedibus Bostonianis,” 
Hazlitt assumed this referred to the town of Boston, and concluded, 
“The anonymous translator was probably a Lincolnshire man.” ¢ 
Had he read the English dedication, however, he would have found 
a better clue. After reminiscing about various men who were at 
Lincoln’s Inn “ in my time,” the author continues : ‘“‘ J had almost 
forgotten my Brother Dunce, who neither got any money by the Law, 
but hee danced not there long Sir BeavcHamp Saint Iouns, wee were 

1 This explains the “ Latine ” on the title-page, which in turn probably 
explains the designation of book as a “ translation.”” The extra eight leaves 
found at the end of the Harvard copy are entitled, ‘‘ Omissa. Collectarium quint! 
Libri,” and should, of course, have followed the analysis of the fourth book. 

* Rota’s Vita and Berty’s Praefatio had appeared in earlier Continental editions 
of the De Consolatione. 

* Poelman was a fuller of Antwerp who edited, in his spare time, numerous 


Latin texts (Horace, Virgil, Lucan, Terence, Claudian, etc.), largely for Plantin. 
Later editions of his De Consolatione were published at Lyons, 1581, and Leyden, 


1590. ; 
* Handbook (cited above), p. 44. 
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admitted both in one night.” 1 By consulting the admission records 
to Lincoln’s Inn, one finds that on May 5, 1613, with Beauchamp 
St. Johns, were admitted: “ Edward Spencer, son of Robert, 
Lord Spencer, Baron of Wormleighton, co. Warwick,” and ‘‘ Anthony 
Hunt, son of Richard H., of Longnor, Salop, gen.” 2 Since Edward 
Spencer gives two of the initials, it is not surprising that an investiga- 
tion of his life not only explains the “ M ” but adds further con- 
clusive facts establishing his authorship. 

In 1625 Spencer was knighted, and was thereafter entitled to 
write “ Miles ” after his name, which was the common practice of 
the time, especially among lawyers ; indeed, the title was regularly 
placed after the name—as “ Armiger,” or “‘ Eques Auratus.” 4 
Hence, it seems probable that “S.E.M.” simply stands for Spencer, 
Edward, Miles.5 Spencer’s own cryptic explanation of the initials 
probably supports this theory: “ My worke,” he says, “ shall have 
the signatures of S.E.[M.] according to the fashion of the Innes of Court 
which are the best Courts now.” ® Another explanation of the “ M,” 
almost as plausible, may be derived by analogy from Spencer’s 
tract An Epistle to the learned Manasseh, London, 1650, which 
described the author as “‘ E.S. Middlesex ” on the title-page and at 
the end of the epistle dedicatory.7 The preface to the reader, 
however, was signed “ E.S.,”’ and a Latin epistle to the author by 
one “ N.B.” was addressed, “‘ Praenobili Domino Edvardo Spencero 
Militi.” Thus, the author is clearly Sir Edward Spencer, and the 
Middlesex is not a personal name but the county where he lived. 
It was adopted apparently because Spencer speaks in his official 
capacity as Member of Parliament from Middlesex. Thus, in 
the Boethius four years later he might have continued somewhat 
the same practice, and the initials would represent Spencer, Edward, 
Middlesex. 

1 P. [vi]. 

* The records of the honorable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. Admissions. 2 vols. 
London, 1896, i, 162. 

* William A. Shaw, The knights of England, London, 1906, ii, 190. 

— for example, William Dugdale, Origines Juridiciales, London, 1666, 
se : T owe this suggestion and the above reference to Mr. W. F. Charles Seeter, 
Librarian of Lincoln’s Inn. 

: Dedication, p. [v]. The “‘ M” is added in the errata. : 

The British Museum copy lacks the title-page, but this is described by 
Lucien Wolf, Menasseh Ben Israel’s mission to Oliver Cromwell, being a reprint of 
the pamphlets published by Menasseh Ben Israel to promote the re-admission of the 


Jews to England, London, 1901, page xxvii, note. 
* Signature Aq. For these biographical facts, see below. 
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Further evidence to support Spencer’s authorship is the friendly 
and familiar tone of the dedication and the Latin epistle, both 
addressed to Thomas Wriothesley, the second begging him to send 
back parts of the work which Southampton has been correcting. 
Now, Robert Spencer, father of Edward, was a warm political 
supporter of the third Earl of Southampton, whose daughter, 
Penelope Wriothesley, married William Spencer, Lord Robert's 
eldest son.! Since, therefore, their fathers were close friends and 
Sir Edward’s brother had married Thomas’s sister, it is in no way 
surprising that he and the fourth Earl should have been on such 
friendly terms as the letter and the dedication reveal. If all these 
arguments, however, fail to establish Spencer’s authorship con- 
clusively, the question seems definitely settled when we realise 
that the Latin epistle was written “‘ Ex aedibus Bostonianis,” and 
that Spencer’s home after 1625 was Boston House, in the parish 
of Brentford, Middlesex.? 

Because the facts of Spencer’s life are nowhere written down, 
and because of the historical importance of his work on Boethius, | 
add here a short biography. Edward Spencer was baptised at 
Brington, Northamptonshire, on March 2, 1595, being the fourth 
son of Sir Robert Spencer, Baron of Wormleighton. He was at 
school at Winchester under Nicholas Love (Informator, 1601-1610, 
and Warden of the College, 1613-1630), who first put Boethius 
into his hands, and stimulated in him a love for literature. On 
November 13, 1609, he matriculated at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, as a gentleman commoner, where he studied under ‘Thomas 
Jackson, the author of voluminous tomes on theology, and later the 
president of Corpus, who “ restored” Spencer “fully instructed 
with all good Literature, the glory of Learned and Religious Nobility, 
and the very Ornaments of the Countrey where they lived.” ® 
After proceeding B.A. in February, 1612, Spencer entered Lincoln’s 


1 DN.B., liii, 368. 

* Daniel Lysons, The environs of London, London, 1792-96, ii, 45. 

* There is no article in the D.N.B. The only account I can find is in Joseph 
Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses, 1500-1714, Oxford, 1891-92, iv, 1397, but the 
facts are very incomplete and not altogether accurate. ‘This is my source for 
dates of Spencer’s birth, and his matriculation and degree at Oxford. : 

* Thomas F. Kirby, Winchester Scholars, London, 1888, fails to list Spencer, 
but in his Boethius, page 29, Spencer says: “ Liber hic De Consolatione, a Prae- 
ceptore meo Wintomienss Doctore Nicolao Love streni loco dabatur ab ipso pro duo- 
denario nulla expositione adhibitad. . . . Sed per hunc librum utcunque lectam amor 
librorum, abhinc animum meum possidebat & ita studio literarum me dabam.” 

5 E. Vaughan, The works of the reverend and learned divine, Thomas Jackson, 
D.D., London, 1673, p. [xxvii]. 
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Inn, as we have seen above. His public career began in 1621, when 
he was elected Member of Parliament for Brackley, Northamp- 
ton, sitting again in 1624 and 1625, and for Middlesex in 1626 

and 1648.! On September 19, 1625, “‘ Mr. Edward Spenser, son 
to the Right Hon. the L* Spenser, and Ladie Marie Read,? wyf 
somtyms to the ryght worshipfull S* William Read, were married 
in our parish of Hanwell,” Middlesex. Sir William had left Mary 
his manor of Burston, “ commonly called Boston,” in the hamlet 
of Brentford, bordering on Hanwell, so that it was in this house, 
which he possessed “‘ in right of his wife,” that Spencer passed the 
last thirty years of his life* To crown the year’s successes, 
“Edward Spencer, filius domini Spencer, of Baston, co. Middle.” 
was knighted by Charles I on December 27.5 

The few remaining facts of his life indicate that he settled down 
at Boston House into the typical existence of a landed gentleman 
of the time—serving as Justice of the Peace, raising funds for King 
Charles, and helping to suppress the activities of Middlesex highway- 
men. His varied and more leisurely interests are well reflected in 
five letters from James Howell which were published in the latter’s 
Epistolae Ho-Elianae.?_ These show Spencer collecting a series 
of essays on a seventeenth-century Utopia, to which Howell con- 
tributed one on the governance of women. They reflect, too, his 
interest in dzmonology, music, and “ Poet-Laureat Skelton.” 
When we add to this list Boethius and the problem of the readmission 
of the Jews to England (mentioned below), we realise how various 
and visionary were the interests of the lord of Boston House. 

Like the majority of the landed gentry, Spencer seems to have 
held royalist sympathies at heart, although apparently striving to 
appear neutral. In November, 1642, he fell under suspicion of being 
a delinquent, and the House of Commons ordered his house to be 
searched, and any ordnance or artillery seized.8 He was, it is true, 


* Great Britain. Parliament, 1878. House of Commons, ag and Papers, 
vol, 17, part I: Members th eg eg 452 4: 459, 464, 470, 4 
* Daughter of John Goldsmith of Welby, Suffo ik George Baker, History and 
antiquities of . . . Northampton, London, 1822-30, i, 1 
° Lysons, Environs of London, ii, 555, quoted from the Hanwell parish register. 
vy il, 45. 
‘ a Knights, ii, 190. 
Middlesex County Records, London, 1886-92, iii, 28; Calendar of State 
F aber , domestic, 1625-26, p. 435 ; Ibid., 1636-37) BP. 352, 383. 
Epistolae Ho- Elianae. The "familiar letters of James Howell, edited by J. 
Jacobs, London, 1892, ii, 547, 566, 604, 628, 636. 
Great Britain. Parliament. House of Commons. Journals of the House of 
Commons, London, 1803-, ii, 836b. 
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elected to the Long Parliament early in 1648 to fill a vacancy, but 
before the year was over found himself among those “ purged” 
by Colonel Pride.! Two years later, provoked by Menassch Ben 
Israel’s tractate, The Hope of Israel, Spencer attacked the agitation 
for the readmission of the Jews to England in An Epistle to the learned 
Menasseh Ben Israel in answer to his dedicated to the Parliament. Eng. 
and Lat. 2 pt. Although this tract produced a revulsion of feeling 
against the Jews,? it brought upon Spencer the displeasure of the 
Council of State, who ordered the Committee of Examinations to 
“send for Sir Edw. Spencer, and examine whether he will own a 
book printed with his name to it to be his writing.” 3 

Just at this time (1650) Spencer seems to have been in such poor 
financial state that his name appeared on a curious petition praying 
for “ the charity of all good Christians.” Preserved in the parish 
register of Woodford, Middlesex, the petition states “‘ that they, the 
late King’s Majesty’s domestic servants, to the number of 40, being 
in present distress . . . could in nowise subsist for the maintenance 
of themselves, their wives, and families; and they prayed the 
charity of all good Christians.” 4 At the head of the list of signatures 
appear eight Doctors of Sacred Theology, a Master of Arts, an 
Archbishop, two Bishops, and “‘ Edward Spencer, Kt.” Strange 
as this may seem, the reference is certainly to the lord of Boston 
House, inasmuch as no other Edward Spencer, Kt., is recorded at 
this time. In what capacity Spencer had served his king I cannot 
discover, but a sentence in the dedication of his Boethius indicates 
that finances were always one of his problems. At the conclusion 
of a list of famous men he had known at Lincoln’s Inn, he says: 
“ And I, quoth the dog, may come in the reere of the Nobility to make 
one, who have been a Dunce there, because I never gate mony by the 
Law.” 5 


1 Foster, Alumni Oxon., iv, 1397. 

® Wolf, Menasseh Ben Israel’s Mission, pp. xxvii-xxviii. : 

% State Papers, domestic, 1651, p. 70, dated March 5, 1651. The tract contains 
no word of censure upon Parliament, but I assume that Spencer’s reference to 
himself as a member of the House (sig. A4), although he had actually not sat in 
Parliament since December, 1648, may have given offence. 

* Lysons, Environs of London, iv, 284-85. 

sp, {vi}. See also a similar remark on p. [vii]. In July, 1643, Spencer had 
been fi to contribute £200 toward the Parliamentary preparations for war. 
His estate had been assessed at £400, but he was allowed to settle for one-half 
that sum after considerable discussion (Calendar of the Committee for advance of 
money, 1642-1656, London, 1888, i, 171). We can imagine how heavily this 
assessment fell upon Spencer’s apparently slender means. 
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Perhaps it was these sharper financial reverses after the death 
of King Charles, together with continual suffering from the gout and 
long confinement to his chamber,! which led Spencer at the end of 
life to seek consolation in preparing his Boethian studies for the 
press. They were not hurriedly thrown together: I have, he says, 
“ studied him at least these forty yeares, and used as many meanes and 
helps of Commentators and Interpreters as I could get, to make him 
wholly mine.” 2 And the book shows he was familiar with the 
editions of Rota and Bertius, as well as the Pseudo-Aquinas com- 
mentary, and yet he was wisely aware that “ mine owne Genius made 
me the best Interpreter of him.” 3 When he died in 1656,* he had 
not left behind him a permanent contribution to scholarship ; but 
he had published by far the most extensive and useful study on 
Boethius which had appeared in England. 


1 Howell, Epistolae, ii, 629 and 636-37. 
? This and the quotation just below are on p. [iv]. 
® Spencer was also aware “ that Aquinas was not the Author of the unhappy 
Commentary that goes under his name upon Boethius ” (p. 74), but some one 
(viz. “ Bellarmin ”) told him this after he had attacked Aquinas as the author on 


PP- 29-30, and 33-55. 
* This is 


the date given by George Baker, History and Antiquities of Northamp- 
ton, London, 1822-30, i, 109. Foster, Alumni Oxon., iv, 1397, gives 1655, but 
since Baker saw the parish register of Brington, Northampton, where Spencer 
was buried, his date seems the more likely. 











SOME WRITERS ON THE MONTHLY REVIEW: 


By AuBREY HAWKINS 


MADAME D’ARBLAY wrote in the third volume of her Memoirs of 
Dr. Burney concerning her father as a contributor to the Monthly 
Review that “ Of the articles which were Dr. Burney’s no list has 
been found; and probably none was kept.” 2 It subsequently 
developed, however, that such a list had been kept, and as long ago 
as 1837 Sir James Prior reported? the existence of a set of the 
Monthly Review in which Ralph Griffiths, the founder and until his 
death in 1803 the editor, had left a record of the authorship of the 
articles published therein. 
Sir James Prior’s statement is as follows : 


The articles which came from his [Goldsmith’s] pen in that work 
[The Monthly Review] have been hitherto unknown; neither he nor 
Griffiths being very communicative on the subject in conversation, 
But the latter has left this information on record behind him ; his own 
copy of the work, now in the possession of a gentleman with the largest 
and rarest private collection in the kingdom, contains the necessary 
references. . . . To each article in the Review its proprietor, in the copy 
kept for private use, affixed the initial letter of the name of the contributor; 
and where two began with the same, one or more other letters, so as to 
guide those acquainted with the literary history of the day to a pretty 
accurate conclusion.‘ 


In a footnote 5 Prior names as the owner “‘ the late Mr. [Richard] 
Heber,” the distinguished book-collector, who died in 1833, and 
whose books were sold after 1834.6 Prior cites no authority for his 
statement that the volumes of the Monthly Review were originally 
owned by Ralph Griffiths. 


1 The work of identifying the contributors to & Monthly Review was begun by 
me in June 1927, as part of a macy for the Ph.D. degree. —A.H. 
* Memoirs of Dr. a * . By his Daughter, Madame d’Arblay, 3 vols., 
London (1832), iii, 1 
* In The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, 2 vols., London (1837), i, 225. 
* Ibid., i, 225-26. 
5 Ibid., i, 225 
* DN.B., article on Richard Heber. 
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Apparently it is the acquisition of this set of the Monthly Review 
which is recorded in A Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford,| by Mr. Falconer Madan. 
Madan reports there the purchase of three separate items “ at 
Evans’s 2 in London on Jan. 20, 1838:” (1) ‘‘ Letters and papers 
addressed chiefly to Dr. Ralph Griffiths, editor of the Monthly 
Review, and dated 1749 to 1803”; (2) “ the editor’s copy of the 
Review from 1749 to 1828 ” (both in the same lot) ; and (3) “ Letters 
and papers of the Rev. Samuel Badcock (d. 1788), chiefly addressed 
to Dr. Ralph Griffiths, 1779-88.” The purchase together, in one 
lot, of the letters written to Ralph Griffiths and the marked set of the 
Monthly Review would imply that the latter had been the property 
of Griffiths. 

Mr. J. W. Gibbs, editor of the Works of Oliver Goldsmith 3 in 
Bohn’s Standard Library, quotes Prior’s note concerning the owner- 
ship of this set of the Review and adds without further explanation 
that “The marked Monthly Review is now in the Bodleian 
Library.” 4 A similar statement occurs in the Dictionary of National 
Biography © 

At Ralph Griffiths’ death in 1803 the Monthly Review became 
the property of his son, George Edward Griffiths, who sold it in 
August 1825 ® and died in 1829.7 

It is a suggestive coincidence that the Bodleian set of the Review 
terminates in 1828, the year preceding G. E. Griffiths’ death. 
Furthermore, of the small number of articles signed from about 1816 
to 1825 in the marked set, almost every one is attributed to G. E. 
Griffiths, and after 1825, when the Review passed to other proprietors, 
no signature appears. ‘These facts seem to imply that in the later 
years the marked set belonged to G. E. Griffiths, who affixed 
signatures, in the main, only to articles which he himself had 
written. 

Further evidence of the authenticity of the signatures is to be 
gained from the two volumes of manuscript letters mentioned above. 
Each of these volumes contains a few letters and drafts of letters 


* 6 vols. (1895-1924), v, 455-56. 
* Evans was one of the booksellers who disposed of Heber’s collection. See 


D.N.B., article on Richard Heber. 
: 5 vols. (1885). 


iv, 407. 

* Article on Ralph Griffiths. 

* Mo. Rev. 2nd Ser., Vol. 108, Postscript, p. 429. 
* D.N.B., article on Ralph Griffiths. 
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written by Ralph Griffiths—some of them signed.! The hand. 
writing in Ralph Griffiths’ letters is identical with that in the signa. 
tures which are affixed to articles in the first twelve or fourteen 
volumes of the marked set of the Review. Apparently, therefore, it 
was Ralph Griffiths who wrote those signatures. After the first 
twelve or fourteen volumes most of the signatures were printed with 
a pen, and the printing lends itself less easily to identification. 

There is still, however, another source of evidence. ‘That is the 
letters addressed to Griffiths. Many of Badcock’s letters mention 
books which he was reviewing or about to review when he was 
writing to Griffiths. By the signatures in the marked set of the 
Review the accounts of those books are all credited to Badcock. 
Many letters in the other volume also were written to Griffiths by 
reviewers, some of whom similarly mentioned titles of books which 
they were reviewing. In such cases, when the review is signed, the 
signature of the letter-writer invariably agrees with the signature 
affixed to the review. Hence it appears that the marked set of the 
Review belonged originally to Ralph Griffiths and later to his son, 
who succeeded him as proprietor, and that, furthermore, the 
signatures afford a reliable means of identifying the reviewers. 

Among the most notable Monthly Reviewers who have been 
hitherto identified are, of course, Goldsmith ; William Kenrick, 
Goldsmith’s able but ferocious successor ; Andrew Kippis, D.D., 
F.R.S., and F.S.A., minister and biographer; Owen Ruffhead, 
barrister and biographer of Pope; Charles Burney, Mus.D., the 
historian of music; Abraham Rees, D.D., cyclopedist ; Samuel 
Badcock, who “ as a reviewer ranks among the best known names of 
the [eighteenth] century ” ; James Grainger, M.D., the poet ; James 
Ralph, the pamphleteer and friend of Ben Franklin; William 
Taylor of Norwich, who “ did more than any other man of his genera- 
tion . . . to spread a knowledge of the new German literature in 
England ” ; James Mackintosh, judge, member of parliament and 
privy councillor ; John Leslie, the distinguished professor of natural 
history at Edinburgh ; and Francis Jeffrey, the Scotch lawyer, critic 
and essayist. 

Not quite all of these would have qualified in point of time for 
Dr. Johnson’s group of “ duller men ” on the Monthly ‘“‘ who were 


1 Badcock’s Letters to Griffiths (MS. Bodl. Add. C. 90), folios 121-130 ; Letters 
to R. Griffiths (MS. Bodl. Add. C. 89), folios 130, 150-151, 218 verso and 219, 
351. 
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glad to read the books through,” and doubtless few of them were 
duller than the Doctor himself could be on occasion. 

It seems to me that the most notable characteristic of the group 
as a whole, when their names are so brought together, is that they 
are not “ hack writers.” As editor of a review that tried to be 
“ universal,” Griffiths was in a most strategic position for selecting 
able writers. Many members of the staff of the Monthly had “a 
seat at the table,” only after their own books had been examined 
there with commendation. Many of them were young men who had 
distinguished themselves in the universities. Many whose lives are 
recorded in the Dictionary of National Biography are not mentioned 
there as reviewers. Reviewing was anonymous, and even among 
some members of the staff of the Monthly their employment there 
was secret. With some their job was only temporary ; with most 
it was “ part time”; and that fact apparently kept the level of 
reviewers fairly high. 

Of reviewers who have not hitherto been identified as employed 
on the Monthly, this statement is as true as of those who have been 
previously identified. I believe that none of the reviewers whom 
I mention below have been previously named as Monthly Reviewers.! 
Since each of them was otherwise employed, I may arrange them in 
groups according to their other vocations. Probably because many 
of them were men of literary tastes, well educated, and sometimes 
needy, the ministers were well represented. I name only six because 
of their peculiar interest : Roger Flexman, D.D. (1708-95), may have 
been in Doctor Johnson’s mind when he mentioned the “ duller 
men.” It was he whom Johnson characterised as “‘ the fellow who 
made the index to my Ramblers, and set down the name of Milton 
thus: Milton, Mr. John.” He was one of the compilers of the 
general index to the journals of the House of Commons and was said 
to be remarkable for historical attainments. Alexander Geddes, 
LL.D. (1737-1802), was a biblical critic and classicist—a former 

tholic priest unfrocked for attending a Protestant religious 
service. 


_ * The necessary brevity of this article precludes my giving here the informa- 
tion on the basis of which the following identifications are made. ‘That informa- 
tion will be published in the study mentioned above. Thomas Holcroft appears 
in this list because William Hazlitt’s statement, that Holcroft wrote for the 
Monthly Review, is incorrectly denied in the Dictionary of National Bi aphy. 
For Hazlitt’s Statement see his Memoirs of the late Thomas Holcroft (T 
Travellers’ Library, vol. xvii, London, 1856), p. 184. 
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The three principal foreign correspondents of the Monthly wete 
all English clergymen in foreign pastorates: Archibald Maclaine, 
D.D. (1722-1804), author and translator, co-pastor of the English 
church at the Hague, and a most exemplary brother of McLean, the 
highwayman ; Thomas Cogan (1736-1818), physician and minister 
at Rotterdam and founder of the Royal Humane Society; and 
Benjamin Choyce Sowden, M.A., of Emanuel College, Cambridge 
(d. 1796), minister of the English Episcopal church at Amsterdam, 
Christopher Lake Moody, LL.D., and F.S.A. (d. 1816), for many 
years the chief literary critic on the Monthly, was a dissenting minister 
at Kingston-on-Thames. 

Of the physicians, James Kirkpatrick, M.D. (d. 1770), author of 
several medical books and translator of parts of Pope into Latin 
verse, was one of the first reviewers. Edward Bancroft, M.D., 
F.R.S. (1744-1821), was a friend of Joseph Priestly and Ben 
Franklin. He was a naturalist and chemist and specialist in dyeing 
and cloth printing. Thomas Beddoes, M.D. (1760~1808), the 
father of Thomas Lovell Beddoes, reviewed medical and literary 
books. 

The scientists include John Rotheram (1750 ?-1804), pupil of 
Linnaeus, and professor of natural philosophy at St. Andrews, who 
wrote almost half of a few volumes of the Monthly ; William Wales, 
(1734 ?-98), astronomical observer on James Cook’s second and third 
voyages, and mathematical master at Christ’s Hospital, London; 
James Anderson, LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. (1739-1808), economist, 
agriculturist, author, editor and correspondent of Washington ; and 
Samuel Goodenough, M.A., D.C.L., and F.R.S. (1743-1827), 
amateur botanist and Bishop of Carlisle. 

The scholars are John Parsons, D.D. (1761-1819), Master of 
Balliol College, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, and Bishop of Peter- 
borough ; John Gillies, LL.D., F.R.S., and F.S.A. (1747-1836), 
historian, classicist, and historiographer royal of Scotland ; ‘Thomas 
Maurice (1754-1824), orientalist and assistant-keeper of manuscripts 
in the British Museum; Joseph Planta (1744-1827), principal 
librarian at the British Museum ; and Richard Porson (1759-1808), 
the Greek scholar, editor and critic. 

The literary men, who as a group are better known, include John 
Hawkesworth, LL.D. (1715 ?-1773), of the Adventurer and Voyages 
to the South Seas ; Arthur Murphy (1727-1805), essayist, play- 
wright, actor and barrister; ‘Thomas Holcroft (1745-1809), 
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dramatist, novelist, and translator ; Theophilus Cibber (1703-1758), 
actor, playwright, and miscellaneous author ; John Wolcot, M.D. 
(1738-1819), “Peter Pindar”; and Tobias Smollett, M.D. 
(1721-1771), novelist.! 

With some trepidation one may leave near this group, though 
hardly in it, the name of Rudolf Eric Raspe (1737-94), charlatan 
mineralogist and author of the original Baron Munchausen stories. 

Obviously, though this list is not complete, the Monthly Review 
was not written by hacks. 

One of the most engaging problems offered by this set of the 
Monthly Review centres around the identity of a dramatic reviewer 
whose articles before 1774 appeared only occasionally. His first 
review was of a little tract by James Moor, LL.D., Professor of Greek 
at the University of Glasgow, On the End of Tragedy, According to 
Aristotle.2 It appeared in January 1764, and the signature attached 
was C—n. In January 1767 appeared two other short articles, 
signed respectively, C ...n and C--n. The first’ briefly 
reviewed David Garrick’s Cymon ; A Dramatick Romance, and the 
second reviewed The School for Guardians, by Arthur Murphy. 
In February of the same year, apparently the same reviewer supplied 
two more brief dramatic reviews, the first,5 of The Perplexities, a 
Comedy, by Thomas Hull, and the second,® of Love in the City, a 
Comic Opera, by Isaac Bickerstaffe. Both these reviews were signed 
C. From this date until the beginning of his regular engagement 
on the Monthly, this writer supplied no more reviews. His regular 
engagement began in December 1774, when the account of General 
Burgoyne’s dramatic entertainment, The Maid of the Oaks, was 
signed “ C rst Art.” 7—a method commonly used throughout the 
marked set to indicate that the reviewer concerned had become a 
regular member of the staff. A subsequent article in the same volume 
was signed “‘ C 2nd Art.,” 8 and it was immediately followed by three 
more brief dramatic reviews in the Monthly Catalogue, all signed 
C.° In Volume 52, to which apparently this reviewer contributed 
twenty articles, one of which is an account of a novel, the signature 


* Only three articles in the marked set bear Smollett’s signature. Two of 
ee medical books. All three are marked Smollet (v. 385-87 and 465-67 ; 
» 52-50). 
: Xxx, 63-66. 3 xxxvi, 71. 
¢ es F- 5 xxxvi, 164. 
» A*Xvi, 164. 7 li, 465-70, 
li, 484. ® li, 484. 
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appears variously as C,! C.n,2 C--n3 C...n,f C....n5 
and C::n.6 It is difficult to believe that Griffiths employed six 
different reviewers with names so similar to write only accounts of 
the drama, and since the articles which were unquestionably written 
by Samuel Badcock are signed with still greater variations,’ and 
Oliver Goldsmith’s with variations equally great, no particular 
difficulty need be made of the variations in C’s signature. 

There is, however, I believe, a means of ascertaining that 
C——n who wrote a review in 1767, C who wrote one in 1779, and 
C who wrote a third in 1785 are identical. In the review of Murphy's 
The School for Guardians, which, as we have seen, was signed C —~n, 
the reviewer observes that “many ... English writers may 
occasionally be tracked in the snow of Moliére.” In the account of 
a tragedy by Robert Jephson, The Law of Lombardy,’ the reviewer 
wrote, “ Dryden says of Milton or Ben Jonson, that you may every- 
where ‘ trace them in the snow of the ancients,’ ”’ etc. The account 
is signed C. Again, in the account of Richard Cumberland’s 
tragedy, The Carmelites, when the reviewer somewhat jeeringly 
is considering Cumberland’s borrowings, he writes that ‘‘ We track 
him again and again in the snow of Shakespeare ; but the snow 
frequently melts under him, and dissolves into a puddle.” ® This 
review, too, is signed C, but the expression seems to me sufficiently 
striking to warrant accepting all three reviews, representing a period 
of eighteen years, as the work of one man. Further evidence of 
uniformity of method and style in this reviewer will be offered later 
in another connection. 

From Volume 52 until Volume 80, with the exception of a single 
article,!° this reviewer’s signature was invariably C, and his reviews 
during that period of thirteen years were almost exclusively of books 
in one way or another related to the stage. Until July 1786 every 
signed dramatic review of any importance is signed C. In Volume 


2 lii, 66-71, 166-67, 321-25, 357, art. 26. 


+ 3-0-4 

* lii, 454, art. 21. 

® li, 455, art. 22. 

® lii, 456, art. 23. 

* Badcock’s erties ane cignad B— —k, B---k,B.*,B..k,B. 
B-d--k, B..d..k, B—d—k, and B ---de--~k. 


lxxii, 5 7 
2A 1. of A Four Months Tour Through France, lv, 189-94. The review 
is signed C ...n. 
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8 |—the last in which this reviewer appeared—his signatures were 
Col,2 Col..n,? and Col-n.f The accumulated evidence supplied 
by the period in which C’s reviews appeared, the subject on which 
he wrote, and the variety of his signatures seems to me to suggest 
George Colman, the elder (1732-94), as the reviewer. 

By 1764, the date of the first review signed C—n, discussed 
above, Colman was already known “ as a writer and a man of taste.” 5 
With Bonnell Thornton he had published the Connoisseur for two 
years, he had had a share in the parodies on the pindaric odes of 
Gray and Mason in 1759, his comedy The Jealous Wife had been 
successfully produced at Drury Lane in 1761, and with David Garrick 
and Bonnell Thornton he had helped to found and contributed to 


. the St. James Chronicle. Probably his most notable distinction up 


to that time came in 1765 with the publication of his blank verse 
translation of the comedies of Terence,® which ‘‘ was received with 
signal favour, and did much to raise Colman in public estimation.” 7 
This volume was reviewed in the Monthly with the utmost favour, 
by John Langhorne. There is evidence as well that before this 
date Colman may have been personally acquainted with Ralph 
Griffiths, for in July 1763, during an Encenia at Oxford, he had 
published his four numbers of Terre Filius, in the third of which he 
had written in a complimentary way of Ralph Griffiths’ ability as a 
critic and reported specifically that ‘“‘ he writes half the Monthly 
Review” °—a gesture which was noticed and publicly returned by 
Langhorne, in the Monthly.!° Further evidence that he may have 
been known to Griffiths is the fact that both Terre Filius and the 
translation of the comedies of Terence were “ Printed for T. Becket 
and P, A. DeHondt at Tully’s Head in the Strand.” ! In 1763, 
Becket and DeHondt were the publishers and booksellers for the 
Monthly Review,!2 and Becket was a friend and an associate of 

* January-June 1789. 

® Pp. 364-65, art. 50-52. 

* Pp. 394-98, 532-37. 

* Pp. 329-31, 552, art. 33-34. 

° D.N.B., article on George Colman, the elder. 

* The Comedies of Terence, Translated into Familiar Blank Verse, by Geor 
Colman. London. Printed for T. Becket and P. A. DeHondt, in the Strand ; 
W. Johnston, in Ludgate-Street ; W. Flexney, Gray’s-Inn Gate, Holborn ; R. Davis, 
in Picadilly ; T. Davies, in Russell-Street, Covent Garden. 1765. 

’ D.N.B., article on George Colman, the elder. 

® xxxii, 360-70. 

> Terre Filius (1763), p. 42. 

xxix, 159. 
* See title-pages. 12 See title-page, Mo. Rev., xxviii. 
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Griffiths in business.! There is evidence also that Becket and 
Colman were friends at some time before 1777.2 

It is by no means unlikely that with such a reputation as Colman 
had in 1764 he should have been asked by Griffiths to provide a 
review of Professor Moor’s tract On the End of Tragedy. As a matter 
of fact, Colman’s achievements were of precisely the kind, in his own 
field, which usually attracted Griffiths. By 1774, the year of the 
review designated as C’s “ First,” Colman was known as one of the 
authors of The Clandestine Marriage, and had had seven years of 

rience as manager of Covent Garden, in the course of which he 
had produced seven or eight of his own plays. Few men in London 
were in a position to fill the office of dramatic reviewer with so slight 
an effort. As manager of the Haymarket Theatre—a summer 
theatre—from 1776, Colman would have known the current plays, 
and he would presumably have had more leisure during the winter 
season than any other theatre manager in London. 

The internal evidence of identity supplied by C’s reviews offers a 
problem too involved to be adequately discussed in the brief limits 
of this article. One may suggest, however, that C’s obvious though 
somewhat cautiously expressed partiality for all the important work 
of Colman as poet, translator, and playwright is in itself quite as 
convincing as any other evidence.3 One slight related instance may 
be cited. In his reviewing in general C was much given to com- 
paring the fable, the situations, the diction, the dialogue, particular 
characters, etc., of a play with those of their sources, and he did this 
so frequently and so thoroughly that his acquaintance with classical 
English plays and current plays both English and French is very 
apparent. In one instance this characteristic gives some means 
of ascertaining C’s identity. In January 1784 the manager of 
Drury Lane produced The Reparation, a comedy by Miles Peter 
Andrews, a very minor dramatist, four of whose plays had 
previously been produced by Colman at the Haymarket.® When, 
a few weeks later, The Reparation was printed and C reviewed it 


1 See Letters to R. Griffiths, MS. Bodl. Add. C. 89, f. 14. 
( Pi a + 4 Private Correspondence of David Garrick, etc., 2 vols., London 
1831), ii, 

® See, for instance, lii, 321-25, translation of the Adelphi of Terence ;_liv, 
312 Epicoene ; lix, 157, Bonduca ; \xxii, 33-34, The Shipwreck ; or the Fatal 
‘uriosity 

$ Sec, for instance, Ixii, 185-90; Ixiii, 360-62; Ixiv, 278-82; Ixv, 349-53, 

370073 is ‘Ixix, 82, art. 18 ; lxxi, 440-48 ; Ixxiv, 207-13. 
-B., article on Andrews. 
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in the March number of the Monthly Review, he wrote of it 
inter alia that 
The sentimental part of the story has been seen again and again ; 
icularly in the English Merchant! and the Chapter of Accidents® 
The comic characters are also faint copies from the draughts of other 
Authors. Sir Gregory Glovetop has indeed no archetype in print ; 
but we have seen the Old Court on the stage, in the comedy of The 
Separate Maintenance. ‘Though Mr. Andrews has now taken his degrees 
at the University of Drury Lane, he has not forgotten his school at the 
Haymarket. Colman’s Lord Oldcastle is the original of Sir Gregory 
Glovetop. Sir Gregory Glovetop is the caput mortuum of Lord Old- 
castle.3 


The point of interest in this statement is that George Colman’s 
comedy The Separate Maintenance had been first produced at the 
Haymarket on August 31, 1779.4 It was played at the Haymarket 
once each year from 1779 through 1783, when it was given on 
August 12.5 It has never been printed.® 

Now whereas a playwright would unquestionably be at once 
struck by the similarity between two characters one of which was a 
character of his own conception and the other an imitation of it, it 
is far less likely that a mere reviewer of printed plays, which C 
repeatedly pretended 7 to be, should be so struck by a similarity 
between a character in a play which he is at the moment reviewing 
and a character which he confesses that he has only seen presented 
on the stage in a minor play at least seven months previously. It 
seems to me that C’s memory is altogether too good for his identity 
not to be suspected. There is, furthermore, a remarkable agree- 
ment between the irregularity with which C’s last articles appeared 
and the known incidents of the end of Colman’s life. 

Although in the seven months from January to July 1785, C 
had supplied nineteen articles to the Monthly, during the succeeding 
seven months, from August 1785 through February 1786, he supplied 
none, and from this time until his connection with the Monthly 


wn» ‘cag by George Colman, the elder, produced at Drury Lane in 1767 
7A comedy by Miss Lee. Produced at the Haymarket in 1780. See Genest, 
Some Account of the English Stage, etc., 10 vols. (1832), vi, 158. 
Ixx, 212-15. 
; Genest, vi, 113. 
: Ibid., vi, 113, 156, 199, 233, 282. 
y Vi, 113. 
* xxxvi, 71, art. 15; Ixvili, 249-52 ; Ixxii, 152, art. 33 ; Ixxiv, 231, art. 22. 
12 
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ceased, apparently in June 1789, his contributions appeared most 
irregularly. 

In October 1785, some three or four weeks after the closing of 
the Haymarket Theatre on September 15, George Colman, the 
elder, “‘ was seized with paralysis” at Margate.! A month later, 
however, he had so far recovered that he was able to return by easy 
stages to London? and, although he apparently never wholly 
recovered from the stroke? and is said by George Colman, the 
younger, to have “ suffered under several fits of epilepsy,” 4 he 
‘insisted upon pursuing his wonted avocations,” and with some 
aid from his son actually resumed his interest in the business of 
the theatre.5 

Proof that Colman’s recovery was sufficient to warrant attributing 
to him the authorship of articles signed C in the Monthly Review 
during the years from 1786 to 178g lies in the fact that on April 13, 
1786, he wrote to his friend Dr. Arnold a clear and vigorous letter 
about plans for the Haymarket season which in 1786 began on 
June 19.6 The prologue spoken at the opening of the Haymarket 
that year was written by George Colman, the elder,’ and there are 
preserved among Colman’s works four other of his prologues and 
epilogues composed and spoken in 1786 and 1787.8 In 1787 
Colman collected and published in three volumes his Prose on 
Several Occasions Accompanied With Some Pieces in Verse,® and in 
1789 ‘“‘ he constructed a slight musical entertainment, in one act, 
. . . and successfully produced it at his theatre, only one month 
before his ultimate confinement.” !° 

Now to return to the reviews: after the seven months’ lapse 
which extended through February 1786, C supplied five articles 
between March and June, but when in July he failed again, Griffiths 
had already secured a new dramatic reviewer—to shorten a long 
story, Arthur Murphy—who in that month provided eight articles.!! 
C again supplied five articles in August 1786, one (non-dramatic) in 

1 Memoirs of the Colman Family, R. B. Peake, London (1841), ii, 186. 

2 Ibid., ii, 194. 

> DNB. 

* Memoirs of the Colman Family, ii, 196. 

5 Ibid., ii, 196. 

® Ibid., ii, 201, and Genest, vi, 412. 

7 Prose on Several Occasions, iii, 269. 

® Ibid., iii, 271-80. 

® London, 1787. 

10 Memoirs of the Colman Family, ii, 202. 

11 Ixxv, 54-60, 60~64, 66, art. 14-15 ; 67, art. 16-17 ; 68, art, 20-21. 
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November 1787, and then failed again until April 1789. Clearly, 
his ability or his application was failing. ‘Through April, May and 
June appeared his last group of eight articles ; 1 but there is in those 
articles patent evidence that the reviewer was less capable than 
formerly, and it is apparent, as well, by the insignificance of his 
subjects that his place as dramatic reviewer on the Monthly had 
already been taken by his associates. George Colman, the younger, 
wrote of his father that “in June 1789 his disorder blazed unequi- 
vocally forth,” 2 it became necessary that he should be confined, and 
his affairs were put into the hands of an executor.2 June 1789 was, 
as I have shown, the precise month in which appeared in the Monthly 
Review the last article signed Col - n. 
¥ * # * % 

If the reviewer just discussed was George Colman, the favour 
done by him to his friend David Garrick, in the account of Garrick’s 
Cymon, a Dramatick Romance, was, I believe, generously returned 
twomonths later, when a writer whose signature is G———k supplied 
an account of Colman’s The English Merchant, a comedy confessedly 
founded on Voltaire’s L’Ecossaise. It must be admitted that 
G---k’s review was more favourable to Colman than C ...n’s 
had been to Garrick, but it is true that Colman’s was the better play. 
The reviewer shows first that Colman has heightened the ridiculous- 
ness of certain characters, brought the Dramatis Persone more 
naturally together, and added variety. ‘Then, after a two-and-a-half- 
page “ specimen,” he adroitly defends the play against two objections 
made to it on the score of character, agrees with a third that it should 
have been longer, asserts that it will “do much good” whilst 
Methodism “is doing infinite Mischief,” and finishes with a warm 
commendation of the play and a compliment to Colman as “ the 
English Terence.” 

The familiarity in the last touch, the considerable detailed know- 
ledge of the stage evidenced, the fact that the play had recently been 
produced at Drury Lane, which was then managed by Garrick, and 
the signature of the reviewer cause me to believe that this article 
may be the work of David Garrick. There is throughout the whole 
of the marked set of the Review no other such signature. 

* # . os * 


* Ixxx, 329-31, 364-65, art. 50-52 ; 394-98, 532-37; 552, art. 33-34. 
. Mencirs of the Colman Family, ii, 195. 


* March 1767, XXXVi, 224-29. 
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It has not, I think, hitherto been pointed out that it was Dr, 
Charles Burney, the musician, who wrote the Monthly Review's 
criticism ! of the Lyrical Ballads. Southey’s account in the Critical 
Review 2 preceded it by eight months, but its pettishness detracts 
somewhat from its critical excellence. 

Four opening paragraphs of Dr. Burney’s review are general, 
He had liked the Reliques of Antient Poetry “ because it was antient; 
and because we were surprised to find so many beautiful thoughts 
in the rude numbers of barbarous times,” but he objected “to 
giving artificial rust to modern poetry, in order to render it similar 
to that of three or four hundred years ago.” He preferred “ the 
sweet and polished measures, on lofty subjects, of Dryden, Pope, 
and Gray.” ‘To much of Wordsworth’s verse in the volume he 
objected that it produced its effect ‘‘ by natural delineation of human 
passions, human characters, and human incidents” . . . “ by the 
detail of common incidents—just as may be done in prose.” He 
denied it the distinction of verse which lifts the soul into the higher 
regions of imagination. 

Thereafter he commented briefly one by one on various poems 
in the volume—with varying favour. The Rime of the ancyent 
marinere he thought “‘ the strangest story of a cock and a bull that 
we ever saw on paper,” yet he found “ in it poetical touches of an 
exquisite kind.”? Coleridge’s The Nightingale, which he quoted 
entire and perhaps praised rather too highly, he called “ a strain of 
true and beautiful poetry: Miltonic, yet original ; reflective and 
interesting in an uncommon degree.” 

He thought the ballads too sad: ‘‘ The author is more plaintive 
than Gray himself.” ‘The criticism of Lines written near Tintern 
‘Abbey, which is longer than that given any other poem in the 
collection, makes it clear that Dr. Burney held no brief for the noble 
savage. He characterised the poem as “ the reflections of no 
common mind ; poetical, beautiful, and philosophical : but some- 
what tinctured with gloomy, narrow, and unsociable ideas of 
seclusion from the commerce of the world.” He objected that men 
are not born to live unconnected with each other, that it is only 
through education and culture of the mind that they are able to 
derive the greatest pleasures from nature, and, although he obviously 

1 Second Series, xxix, 202-10. 

2 Ibid., xxiv, 197-204. 


* Southey wrote of it that “It is a Dutch attempt at German sublimity.” 
(Crit. Rev. Second Series, xxiv, 201.) 
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appreciated the best of the poem, he denied that such pleasures are 
felt by the savage. “‘ He has no dizzy raptures in youth ; nor does 
he listen in maturer age ‘to the still sad music of humanity.’ ” 
“So much genius and originality in this publication” prompted 
the reviewer to wish, in his last paragraph, for “‘ another from the 
same hand written on more elevated subjects and in a more cheerful 
disposition.” 
* * * * * 

Of Goldsmith’s contributions to the Monthly Review both Sir 
James Prior ! and Mr. Gibbs 2 name as the last that on a new trans- 
lation of the Tusculan Disputations of Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
printed in the December issue of 1758.3 The story of disappointed 
hopes and—apparently—near imprisonment for Goldsmith has been 
told by all his biographers. Prior believed that all relations between 
Griffiths and Goldsmith were then broken off, and Gibbs apparently 
agrees with him.5 In the marked set of the Monthly, however, one 
later review is attributed to Goldsmith. {[t appeared almost five 
years after the one hitherto called the last—in the October number 
for 1763.6 It is an account of A New and Accurate System of 
Natural History, in six volumes, by Richard Brookes, M.D. The 
style is unmistakably Goldsmith’s, and the signature is a very 
distinctly marked Go — th. 

Further evidence that Goldsmith wrote this review can be found, 
I believe, in the accounts, given by both Prior? and Gibbs, of 
Goldsmith’s concern with the publishing of the book by his friend 
and employer, John Newbery. ‘There are in existence receipts 
given by Goldsmith to Newbery for money paid to Goldsmith for 
correcting four volumes of Brookes’ book and writing a preface and 
introduction for it. Although on the Monthly Review it did not 
happen frequently, there are a few other instances in which a writer 
who had given assistance to the author of a book subsequently 
Teviewed it. 





January 3, 1931. 

, Life of Goldemith, ii, 258 n. : Works of Goldsuith, iv, 318-22. 
xix, 26. j ldsmi ? ii, ° 

: Works of Goldsmith, iv, 322 n. 8 ae ee Oe. eer 
Life of Goldsmith, i, 469-74. ® Works of Goldsmith, v, 68 n. 2. 











NOTES FOR A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF COWPER’S 
LETTERS 


By KENNETH POvVEY 


Tue following list brings together in chronological order: 
(a) references to additions to the text of Cowper’s letters which have 
been published since Mr. Thomas Wright’s Correspondence of 
William Cowper (1904); (b) references to letters and fragments 
published before the Correspondence, but not included in it; 
(c) notes on the placing of dateless or incorrectly dated letters. It 
does not include references to sale-catalogues. The basis of the 
numbering is the table of letters at the end of the fourth volume of 
the Correspondence, and added or displaced letters are intercalated 
decimally. Where no decimal follows the number of a letter and 
no explanatory note is given, it is to be understood that additions to 
the text of the Correspondence will be found in the authority quoted. 

The bibliography of Cowper in the D.N.B. mentions a list of 
1799 letters, compiled by John Bruce, in the British Museum 
(Additional MS. 29,716). But 1799 is the date, not the number, 
of the last letter in this list, which contains less than 950 items, all 
either printed by Mr. Wright or noticed below. 


ABRIDGED REFERENCES 


Bailey—The Poems of William Cowper, edited, with an introduction 
and notes, by J. C. Bailey. 1905. 

Corr.—The Correspondence of William Cowper, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, with annotations, by Thomas Wright. 4 vols., 1904. 

Hayley.—The Life, and Posthumous Writings, of William Cowper, Esqr. 
By William Hayley. 3 vols., 1803-4. 

Hayley (1806).—Ditto. 2nd edition, 4 vols., 1806. ; 

Milton—Latin and Italian Poems of Milton translated into English 
Verse . . . by the late William Cowper, Esqr. With a Preface by 
the Editor [W. Hayley]. 1808. 

N. & Q.—Notes and Queries. (10th series, vol. 2, July-December, 
1904, except where otherwise stated.) 
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U. @ U—The Unpublished and Uncollected Letters of William Cowper, 
edited by Thomas Wright. 1925. 


8.1 1765, June 24 Madan N. & Q.2 

13 July 12 Lady Hesketh a“ SS 

13.1 July 19 Madan “ae 

25.1 1766, Feb. 10 as a ¢ 

43.1 1767, May 4 Mrs. Cowper U. & U1 

44.1 une 4 Mrs. Madan N. & Q. 42 

45.1 July ro ie U. 8 U.4 

47.1 July 18 ” ” 7 

47.2 Aug. 10 i — 2 

48.1 Sep. 26 = ie 88 

49.1 Oct. 15 io a. 2 

50.1 _ = N. & Q. 84 

50.2 Dec. 10 <t Fe 4 

50.3 1768, Jan. 15 _— 

51.1 March 1 “a U. & U. 20 

51.2 April 15 Mrs. Cowper a 

53.1 June 11 Mrs. Madan a- 

54.1 June 18 eR « a 

55-1 July 9 99 » 

56.1 See 60 

56.2 Dec. 24 Mrs. Madan N. & Q. 163 

60 — Mrs. Cowper Corr. i, 107 

The date is December 1768 (N. & Q. 163) [= 56.1] 

67 1770, March 5 Mrs. Cowper N. & Q. 164 

67.1 March 13. Mrs. Madan » 203° 

74.1 1771,March2 Mrs. Cowper » 2 

74.2 March 14 Newton Sunday at Home, xiii, 379 

77-1 1772, Feb. 25 Mrs. Cowper N. & Q. 204 

77:2 April 4 9» » «242 

78.1 June 9 Mrs. Madan - aa 

80.1 July 14 Mrs. Cowper +s. a 

92.1 1777, May 31 Hill Bailey, \xxvi 

99.1 1778, June 6 i »  Ixxvi 
103.1 1779, See 482 
105 See 472 
105.1 May 8 Mrs. Cowper U. & U. 34 
114.1 1780, Feb. 6 Newton Times, April 25, 1930 
116.1 See 477 
121.1 [? April 9] Newton Times, April 25, 1930 
123 May 3 ” » April 28, 1930 
127 May 10 ” ” 
128 June 5 Mrs. Newton Bailey, 685 
135.1 {? July 4] Newton Times, April 25, 1930 
141 July 30 ” ” ” 





? Part of this letter is printed in N. & Q. 162, and is followed by two extracts 


which the editor calls “‘ apparently Cowper’s.” 
“a beloved child ” antes the : ¥ 


ascription impossible. 


But the reference in the first to 


The second is not much 


in Cowper’s style, and appears to be by the same writer as the first. Both are 
probably by Mrs. Maitland, extracts from whose letters appear later in the Notes 
go collection. 

* In N. & Q. 203 is a paragraph relating to three letters from Cowper to 
Newton, March 11,14, 17,and 1770. These are said to be “ printed by Newton in 
[Cowper’s] ‘ Adelphi,’ 1802.” They are certainly not in Adelphi, though it 
appears from the particulars given that Adelphi contains some me 


lel passages. 
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150.1 Sep. 24 Newton Times, April 28, 1930 

152 Oct. 5 Mrs. Newton 2» ™ 

1§2.1 Oct. 29 Newton 9 

153.1 Nov. 11 Pe per 

154.1 Dec. 2 ~ U. & U. 35 

154.2 See 159 

154.3 See 473 

156 Dec. * Newton Times, April 28, 1930 
Dec. 2 Hill Corr. i, 252 

Should be on December 27 (Bailey, y» 687). 


Unw 
The MS. is dated December 2 (Bailey, ¢ 687) 1S 154.2] 
1781, Jan. 21 Newton Bailey, 6 
March 5 a 
May 27 Hill U.S U. 37 
Aug. 6 N. & Q. xu, xi, 403 
Unwin (?) Corr. i, 390 
Not a letter to Unwin, but an enclosure intended to be sub- 
mitted by him to an editor. See Review of English Studies, 


v, 167. 

See 475 

See 376 
_ Unwin Corr. i, 432 
The references to Unwin’s prison-visiting and to his wife’s 
toothache show that this letter comes between those of 
August 27 and November 4, 1782. [= 263.1] 

See 233 


Unwin 
Should be dated * end of July aac : ci ae | of English 
Studies, v, 168. [= 300.1] 
ee hae Corespndene of C 8 
te Corr e of Cowper, 1824, i, 248. 
March 4 Bailey, \xxvii 
Sor 268 
1784, Feb. 4 Hill Bailey, \xxviii 

Feb. 19 Joseph Johnson Corr. ii, 160 
This ghost letter should be deleted. it is quite evidently 
not by William Cowper the poet. 

y 8 Unwin Corr. ii, 202 

Tn this letter Cowper says, “ In our printing business we now 
jog along merrily enou; The coming week will, I hope, 
bring me to an end of he Task, and the next fortnight to an 
end of the whole.” We know from his letters of that period 
that The Task was sent to the press in October, 1784, and in 
his letter to Newton of June 4, 1785, he says, ““ My book is 
at length printed, and I returned the last proof to Johnson 
on orks It therefore appears that 343 should be dated 
May 8, 3 5. [= 389.1] ; 

May 24 Bailey, \xxix 

Sep. 11 -~ wo 


Nov. Corr. ii, 274 
Cowper here thanks Unwin for pomuing franks for the con- 
veyance of Tirocinium, which he had asked for in his last 
letter. He asked for them on Eb dh 1, and the postmark 
on 371 is November 12 (British Museum, Additional MS. 
eg 55). \s should most probably be dated November 10. 

= 366.1 

_ Joseph Johnson Corr. ii, 286 





= 
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389.1 1785, 
394 
472 1786, 


473 


1789, 
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Tity Sete clearly belongs to the time when Cowper was 
writing his first volume of poems and fo the the MSS. 
to Johnson through their “ common friend” Newton. It 
may be placed sootalendi at the end of 1781. [= 229.1] 
See 343 ree 
June 25 Hill Bailey, xxix 
Bailey gives the date as June 29, not 25 as in Corr. 
Unwin Corr. iii, 80 
This letter is a continuation of 105; see > Menten of English 
Studies, v, 169 inst 


‘lt 
The sienna % to the October Mouhly R Rie, to Thelyph- 
thora, to Mr. Ryland’s twenty-seven questions, and to Cowper’s 
“* tragi-comical ditty” (Report of an Adjudged Case) show 
that this letter’s place is between those of December 2 (154.2) 
and 24, 2 [= 154.3] 


Delete ; : abridged version of 157. 


Corr. iii, 84 


Corr. iii, 86 
The sentiments nts of this letter suggest that it belongs to the 
Saturday following the very similar letter to Newton of 
December 21, 1781, i.e. December 22. [= 226. 1] 
Unwin Corr. iii, 88 
Delete ; an inferior version of 229. 
Unwin iii. 89 
Since Cowper says in his letter to Unwin of February 27; 
1780, “‘ The biography will be particularly welcome,” and in 
this one he criticises a life of Churchill which he has pat 
read, the date may be between February 27 and March 28, 
1780. [= 116.1] 
Unwin Corr. iii, 101 
Postmarked February 8, and belonging to 1779; see Review 
A English Studies, v, 170. This letter is given to Newton in 
Mr. Wright’s table. [= 103.1] 
Dec. 21 Hill — aot 


Rose 
letter must belong to 1793, after the’ caihiieaiiiat of 
saree 8 Homer and John or 's ordination ; see Modern 
Language Review, xxii, 23. [= 99733) 
Sep. 25 Rose . & U.45 
Oct. 25 Hill Bailey, lxxxii 
Nov. 15 iy 
Dec. 9 Newton U.S U. 49 
[Dec. 16] Hill Bailey, \xxxiv 
Jan. 4 Mrs. (> il U. & U. 52 
Feb. 1 Joseph Johnson » 54 


[e. March 17] General Evening Post 
General 


Evening Post, March 21-24, 1789: “ Extract of a 

Letter from Bucks,” describing the celebration of George III’s 
recovery at Weston Underwood. Identified as Cowper’s by 
his letter to Lady Hesketh, April 14, 1789. 

April14 = Hill Bailey, 

June 8 Madan U.& Uz. 3 

Nov. 22 Rose 

Dec. 14 Hill Bailey, eee 


1790, Aug. 7 : » _—sLxxxvi 
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Sep. 4 Hill Bailey, \xxxvii 
Sep. 7 John Bacon 
Correspondence of Nohn Howard, ed. J. Field, 1855, p. 203. 
Sep. 30 Hill Bailey, lxxxviii 
Oct. 3 Joseph Johnson Corr. iii, 488 
In Hayley, ii, 276, the ultimate source of the text, the second 
paragraph of this extract is said to come from a letter of 


Octo . [= 691. 
691.1 ‘wa 


700.1 Dec. 11 Hill Bailey, \xxxviii 

7O1 Dec. 18 oe ohnson i 

706 Del a. Corr. iv, 19 
ete ; a repetition of 37 

730.1 1791, April 6 Hh Bailey, \xxxix 

743 J , »— Lxxii 


750.1 Higgins 
Burgon, J. W.: Lives of Twelve Good Men, 1888, ii, 351. 
754.1 July 12 Hill Bailey, Ixxxix 
760 Aug. 9 John Johnson lxiv 
‘ Bailey -: that _ original is dated August 27. [= 763.1] 
763.1 See 7 
765.1 Sep. 6 Joos. Johnson Milton, x 
774.1 Oct. 30 fa xxii 
784 1792, Jan. 6 Rose Corr. iv, 146 
This letter, represented merely by an abstract and a quota- 
tion, is identical with the one printed in full under June 6, 
Be 1792 (835). 


785.1 Catharine Johnson Bailey, lxv 


799.1 March 20 Frederick Smith 
Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, xv, 35. 
soe-t March 31 John Johnson Bailey, oe 


April 6 Hayley Hayley, i, 
For the dating of the fragment in Hayley, see Modern 
Language yy xxii, 27. 
See 831 
June 4 Hayley 
Modern Language Review, xxii, 24. ‘The original is — 
but postmarked June 4, and was written on oy 3. [= 829.1] 
une 13 General Cowper U. & U. 61 
uly 15 Hill Bailey, xc 
Aug. 21 oseph Johnson Milton, xviii 
—: 24 ee U. & U. 64 
° ” 
Oct. 20 Hay’ ley 
Wright, Life a Cooper 2nd ed., 7 . gar. 
Nov. 5 John Johnso Bailey, \xviii 
Nov. 28 Romney U. & U. a 
Nov. 30 Hill 
Joseph Johnson Hayley ( 1806), i iv, 206 
Speaking of the reviewers of his Homer, Cowper says, “ One 
in particular, is abusive, as I am told, to a degree of malignity, 
that will rather serve me, than do me harm.” He tells 
Hurdis on February 21, 1792, that the Homer has so far been 
reviewed ving be by the Gentleman’ 's Magazine, and that favour- 
ably. This fragment must therefore come later, and may be 
provisionally placed last among the letters of 1792. 
Joseph Johnson Hayley (1806), iv, 207 
This entinale fragment, also on the subject of reviewers, 
may conveniently follow 928.1. 
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1793, Jan. 18 John Johnson Bailey, \xix 
March 3 « — 
April 11 . a 
June 4 > Lxxi 
June 7 »» _ixxi 
June 18 Rose U. & U.75 
—_ Joseph Johnson Hayley (1806), iv, 131 
On the ground of similarity of sentiment, this fragment may 
be placed conjecturally after the letter to Hayley of June 20, 
1793- 
976.1 June 28 John Johnson Bailey, \xxii 
979-1 July 10 * Ixxiii 
997-1 See 586.1 
1003.1 Oct. 18 Lawrence U. & U. 78 
1004.1 Oct. 23 John Johnson Bailey, Heed 
v 


1018.1 Nov. 30 ie ys 
1020 Dec. 8 Hayley U. & U. 80 
Rose Hayley, ii, 175 
U. & U. 82 


1023 1794, Jan. 2 
1035.1 1797, June 20 Hayley 





WHAT CANTERBURY KNEW OF MRS. VEAL 
AND HER FRIENDS 


By Dorotuy GARDINER 


Sir CHARLEs Firtu’s discovery of a Relation of the Apparition of 
Mrs. Veal written before Defoe’s,! and of local origin, brings the 
famous story into touch with a group of people who occupied 
prominent positions in the Canterbury of Queen Anne. 

Quite recently—but before any knowledge of the Lukyn letter 
had reached the present writer—a square note-book, vellum bound, 
was sent by the owners from Twickenham to the Royal Museum, 
Canterbury, with permission to make use of the material for local 
history which it contained. The book bears in writing on the cover 
the words : 

Antho: Oughton 
Several Remarks & Memorandums 
1720 
Prayers & Psalms et Cetera 


By a strange coincidence among these etceteras are found a 
number of facts which provide a background for the Relation and 
give it a new precision. 

There can be no doubt, as will appear, that Anthony Oughton 
was the “ Mr. Oughton ” who was a neighbour of the writer of the 
Letter.2 Born in 1664 he was an Apothecary by trade, completed 
his apprenticeship with one Israel Jacob, was sworn a Freeman of 
Canterbury, November 29, 1687,3 and served his city in many 
capacities, as Common Councillor (1690), Sheriff (1697), Alderman 
(1700), Chamberlain (1706) and Mayor in 1702 and again in 1730. 

On the coronation of George II and Queen Caroline his note- 


book relates : 
1727, July 12, The Address from the City of Canterbury was sent 


1 See Review of English Studies, vol. vii, No. 25, January 1931. 
8 a far from Mrs. B.’s door as from our house to Mr. Oughton’s ” (Lukyn 
® Cowper, Freemen of Canterbury, p. 218. 
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to Lond® by Tho: Gray Esq May", W™ Crayford Esq Record’, Ald™ 
Oughton, Chamb. and Ald™ Botting, and was presented to King George 
y® Second y® 14th. of July 1727 at St Jameses, where wee kist y* King 
and Queen’s Hands. 

Anthony’s father, Thomas Oughton, was a mercer in Canterbury, 
but trade was no bar to gentle birth; the Oughtons were of good 
family, related to the Sawbridges of Ollantigh, and apparently 
claiming distant kinship with Sir Adolphus Oughton, Bart., of 
Tatchbrook, Member for Coventry, who carried to Ernest, Duke of 
York, from George I, the Garter he had received by proxy. Anthony 
married Anne, daughter of Sir James Bunce of Kemsing, and 
granddaughter of Sir William Hugessen of Provender. He was 
clearly a public-spirited man, well respected and independent. 
Some verses, written in his note-book, describe his contented 
attitude of mind in his old age : 

. . . thus while I shall pass my silent days 
In shady privacy, free from y* noise 


And bustle of y* world, at length shall I 
A good old innocent Plebeian dye— 


Anthony lived in his own house in Canterbury, and its position 
is of importance in our inquiry. In order to secure a “ shady 
privacy,” he acquired in 1706 of the Dean and Chapter the lease of 
two adjoining tenements, and renewed the lease again in 1714 and 
1725. 

Two passages in the note-book bear on these tenements and 
prove him not only to have been a careful landlord, but also well 
acquainted with Mrs. Bargrave herself. ‘They run as follows : 


I 


Memorand™ April 21. 1726. Both y® Vaults at Mrs. Bargrave’s 
and Purdey’s Houses were cleaned, which cost 00 — 08 — 6. 

The Mouth of y® Vault belonging to Mrs. Bargrave’s House is Planckt 
all along under y® Wall in Purdey’s Yard, there being 4 white Small 
Stones Layd over y* Plancks under y* Wall, on y* Right Hand as you 
Turn in at y* Gate, into y° Yard, the Mouth of Purdey’s Vault is planckt 
over just under y* Flat Stone going up y* step into the Garden. The 
Bigness of y* Vault is 4 foote and } by 4 foote and 5 foote deipe 


Il. 

The Brick wall that parts Mrs. Bargrave’s and John Skelton’s Gardens 
was built in September 1731 and at y* same Tyme there was a new Pump 
put into the Well to serve both houses. The charges of which layd out 
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at that Tyme in making Alterations and in repayres came to y* sum of 
24 :00:0 
besides Allowances to y°workmen oF :01:0 


25 :01:0 


Oughton’s three leases of these tenements are preserved in the 
Dean and Chapter Library. In them the name of Mrs. Bargraye 
does not occur; she held a sub-tenancy. The name of William 
Purdey does however occur, and in addition he was occupant of 
an adjoining garden. ‘The boundaries set out in these and other old 
leases in the same street, thanks to the original clue of Purdey’s 
tenancy, have enabled Mr. Percy Maylam of Canterbury (to whom 
the present writer is much indebted), to find his way through a 
multiplicity of ancient conveyances and maps, and to identify the pro- 
perties referred to in Oughton’s note-book. Anthony himself lived 
at what is now Nos. 27 and 28, Watling St., on the west side, and 
was living there in 1706 ; presumably also in 1705, the date of the 
Lukyn Letter, and until his death in 1750; Mrs. Bargrave lived 
where No. 29 now stands, and William Purdey where No. 30. The 
note-book refers to Mrs. Bargrave’s tenancy in 1726, but other 
evidence makes it fairly conclusive that she had been there since 
the date of her arrival in the town, about April 1703,! when she 
was the sub-tenant of John Coppin, Anthony Oughton’s pre- 
decessor as tenant-in-chief. As her name again occurs in 1731 
we must surmise either that she was not the Widow Bargrave 
buried January 1727-8, mentioned in St. Paul’s Register, or that 
Anthony, who had had her as a neighbour for more than a quarter of 
a century, continued to think of her house as “‘ Mrs. Bargrave’s ” for 
a year or two after she had ceased to occupy it. 

Watling Street is part of the original Roman street from Dover 
to Canterbury. In 1705 and indecd until 1804 the west side of the 
street was only built up as far as No. 30 (a recent numbering) ; 
beyond this, to the south, were grounds and outbuildings of an 
old mansion house, originally of the Mann family, belonging at that 
date to one Thomas Morris now No. 16 Watling Street. At the 
present time Oughton’s residence has been divided into two tene- 
ments : one (No. 28) has a modern street front ;_ the other (No. 27) 
is probably much as he must have known it. Nos. 29 and 30 occupy 
the site comprised in the Dean and Chapter leases to Oughton 


1 “ 2 years and }, for so long Mrs B: has lived in Cant” ” (Lukyn Letter). 
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(with the addition in the case of No. 30 of a narrow strip formerly 
belonging to the mansion house garden) ; No. 30 was entirely rebuilt 
in 1806. No. 29 was rebuilt, or reconstructed, at a later date, perhaps 
only 50 or 60 years ago; the “ low room ” in which Mrs. Bargrave 
sat, the doorstep Mrs. Veal’s ghostly foot may have trodden, are no 
longer in existence. 

But research has established other relevant facts. ‘‘ Captain 
Watson,” says the Lukyn Letter, “ is this Mrs. Veal’s uncle.” The 
leases examined show that the house next beyond Mr. Oughton’s, 
towards the north, i.e. No. 26, now Latchmere House, was inhabited 
early in the eighteenth century by William Watson. No. 26 is in the 
parish of St. Margaret’s ; the parish boundary is between Nos. 26 
and 27, and the Oughtons and Bargraves lived in St. Mary Bredin’s. 
It is some confirmation that we are really on the track of “ Uncle 
Watson ” when the St. Margaret’s Register (and the parish was a 
very small one) gives the baptism, on October 7, 1673, of Margaret, 
daughter of William Watson and Kathrin his wife. The Mrs. 
Margaret Watson of the Letter would thus have been much the same 
age as her cousin, Mrs. Veal, who wished to make her the heiress 
of her small possessions. 

The discovery of Mrs. Bargrave’s dwelling and its proximity 
to the Watsons’ abode disposes of one statement of Defoe’s, namely, 
that on leaving Mrs. Bargrave’s house, Mrs. Veal “ got without the 
door in the street in the face of the Beast Market.” When she 
left No. 29 to go to the Watsons’ she turned north and had only to 
traverse the width of Mr. Oughton’s house; to go to the Beast 
Market she must have turned south, and would then have had some 
hundred yards to traverse before passing under the (now vanished) 
Riding Gate and arriving at the extreme end of the Market. 
Mrs. Bargrave, it may be noted, did not refer to this point in the 
interview of 1714, when she made a few slight corrections in Defoe’s 
narrative. 

The deeds give us another invaluable fragment of information, 
namely, that on a part of the mansion house grounds close to No. 
29 and perhaps directly communicating with it, there stood in the 
early eighteenth century an oast-house, formerly a great stable, and 
so late as 1804 the site of a malt-house there is spoken of as being 
then a garden. This supports the assumption that Mrs. Bargrave 
was she who married Richard Bargrave, maltster of Bridge, in 1699. 
Her husband was probably a younger scion of the Bargraves 
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of Bifrons in that village; to the same family Dean Bargraye 
belonged. 

If, then, Mrs. Bargrave was actually the Widow Barbara Smith 
when she made that last unhappy union, the printed Bekesbourne 
Registers ! supply her full history ; the entries carry us back to 1678 
and are six in number : 


I. 


John Staines, a bachelor, of Patrixbourne [the adjoining village] and 
Barbara Mynter of Bekesbourne, a Maid (their banns being thrice pub- 
lished in both Parishes) were married May ye 26. Anno 1678. 


a. 
Elizabeth ye daughter of John Staines by Barbara his wife was bapt. 
Feb. 23. 1678-9. 
3. 


Barbara Staines, widow, ye daughter of Robert Minter was bap. at ye 
age of 26 years or thereabouts, Oct 11th. 1683. 


4. 
Richard Smith, bachelor, and Barbara Staines, widow, m. Oct. 18th, 
1683. 


5. 
Barbara, ye daughter of Richard Smith and Barbara his wife, bapt. 
July 7th. 1684. 


The entry of her last matrimonial venture may be reprinted 
here from St. Alphege’s Register to clinch the argument.” 


Jan. 11. 1699 


Richard Bargrave of Bredge, maultster and Barbara Smith, widow of 
Lesser Hardres.® 


Mrs. Bargrave’s choice of a house is now easily explained. The 
Coppin, Minter and Bargrave famlies were kinsfolk ; John Coppin 
had an aunt Anne, Dean Bargrave’s daughter ; and his first cousin, 
Katherine Hall of Willesborough, had married in 1678 Henry 
Minter, Barbara’s elder brother. 

The entry which refers to Mrs. Bargrave’s baptism in riper years 
is particularly interesting ; it supplies her age, about forty-five, at the 

1 C. H. Wilkie, Bekesbourne Parish Registers, 1558-1812, pp. 29, 31, 82. 

Register of St. Alphege, p. 141. 


2 Co , 
8 All the villages named are contiguous, in the Lesser Stour Valley, and 
within three miles of Canterbury. 
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time of the apparition; and it shows that, as Defoe emphasises, 
she was a pious woman of some religious conviction. Still more, 
it may bear on the fact that Robert Minter, yeoman of Bekes- 
bourne, in a will dated 1685, cuts off with “the sume of twelve 
pence” his daughter “ Barbara Minter,” to whom, although a 
twice-married woman, he gives contemptuously her maiden name. 
Did the ceremony, and perhaps the second marriage to Richard 
Smith, which it preluded by a few days, offend nonconformist 
parents? Had Mrs. Bargrave personal reasons for discussing with 
Mrs. Veal the persecution of Dissenters under Charles II? 

Two granddaughters, Barbara’s children, Elizabeth and Sara 
Staines, benefited under Minter’s will.! She was thus the mother 
of three daughters before her Bargrave marriage, but the youngest of 
these, Barbara Smith, was already twenty, and cannot have been the 
“little girl” of the Lukyn Letter. At the same time Richard 
Bargrave’s daughter would not, in 1705, have been much over five 
years old, an early age to be ‘* boarding ” anywhere, unless indeed 
her father’s intemperate habits made her removal imperative. 
That the Bargraves had a daughter is probable tor another reason : 
in 1718 a Mary Bargrave of Willesborough was married to 
Nathaniel Hope of Sheldwich at St. George’s, Canterbury. Willes- 
borough was Mrs. Henry Minter’s family home. 

Mrs. Frances Casaubon, with whom the little girl boarded, was 
almost certainly one of the numerous family of John, son of Meric, 
and grandson of Isaac Casaubon, a doctor in the city, although the 
St. Paul’s Register affords one entry only in her name, that of her 
burial in 1740. Meric Casaubon’s first wife, who suffered privation 
from the backwardness of the Minster parishioners in paying their 
tithe to Richard Culmer, ‘‘ Blue Dick,” after the sequestration of 
her husband’s living, was named Frances Casaubon.2 Dr. John 
Casaubon is buried in the Cathedral, in his father’7—Canon Meric’s 
—étave, and was his only surviving son. 

Nothing can here be added to what is already known of Mrs. Veal 
herself. Sir Charles Firth and the writers who preceded him have 
not however referred to an article in Archeologia Cantiana, vol. xxxi, 
entitled “ Daniel Defoe and Kent: A Chapter in Capel-le-Ferne 
History,” the work of Mr. William Minet, who is descended from 
William Veal’s wife by her first marriage. Mr. Minet established 


1 Probate Office, Canterbury, A79-139. 
® Arch. Cant., vol. xxv, p. 107. 
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a family connection between the Veals of Defoe’s True Relation 
and the Youngs of Drury’s Madagascar, which he suggests was also 
written by Defoe. Mr. Maylam points out that Mrs. Veal, whose 
scutcheons were making, was apparently of a family bearing arms. 
“In the Visitation of Kent, 1668, Harl. Soc. 54, the only Veal 
reference,” he says, “‘ appears on Page 61, where Ann, daughter of 
W. Fogge, is wife of William Veale.” Little light can be thrown 
on the Lukyn allusion to “‘ Brother and Sister Hazlewood.” While 
Defoe clearly refers the relationship to Mrs. Veal, the Lukyn 
Letter leaves it uncertain whether the Hazlewoods were her relatives 
or Mrs. Bargrave’s. No trace of a Veal-Hazlewood marriage can 
be found, nor any evidence that Mrs. Veal had a sister. The Deal 
Registers contain the marriage in 1662 of Thomas Hazlewood and 
Sarah Smith. “ Brother and Sister Hazlewood ” might thus have 
been Mrs. Bargrave’s “ in-laws ” by her second marriage to Richard 
Smith. 

We are on much surer ground when we turn to the authorship 
of the newly-discovered letter. Here the Oughton note-book is of 
great service. It records, twice over, the marriage of Anthony’s 
daughter and only surviving child, Anne Oughton, to John Lukyn: 


1720, Octob: 20, King George ye First his Birthday, Mrs Anne 
Oughton was marryed to Mr. John Lukyn at Thanington Church, by 
Sr Franc: Head, Baronet, being Thursday, and they dyned that day with 
Mr Tho: Greenstreet at Howfield and Supt at my House. 


The births of his grandchildren are successively noticed. The 
first lived but a brief two years : 


Dear Jackey Lukyn dyed March 21 1724 and was buryed in St. Mar- 
garet’s Church. 


The others were sturdier and survived attacks both of measles and 
small-pox : 


In the month of June 1730 John, Anthony and Grace Lukyn had ye 
measles and thanks be to God Recovered. 

Memorandum, 1729, in the month of July, Anna Mary, John, Anthony, 
and Grace Lukyn had all of them the Small Pox and by ye blessing of 
God Recovered. 


At the baptisms of these children the services of John Lukyn’s 
sisters were requisitioned in the role of godmother. 
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In January 1725 Mrs. Lucy Lukyn stood godmother to a son, 
John the second, and in 1727 Mrs. Elizabeth Terry of Oxford (who 
had been Elizabeth Lukyn) sponsored another boy, Anthony, his 
grandfather’s namesake. 

Mrs. Terry was very much “ of Oxford,” for her Canterburian 
husband, Thomas Terry, married in 1716, was a Canon of Christ- 
church, and since 1712, Regius Professor of Greek in the University. 
He was buried in Christchurch in 1735.! 

The Lukyns, Lucy, John, Elizabeth and Mary, were children of 
a very well-known figure in Canterbury, Paul Lukyn, the Notary, 
who is described on a handsome mural tablet to his memory in 
St. Margaret’s Church as “‘ Proctor in the two Ecclesiastical Courts 
of the Archbishop and the Archdeacon and twenty years Auditor 
to the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury.” He had married (1677), 
in his twenty-ninth year, into legal and ecclesiastical circles, for his 
wife, Grace, was daughter of Martin Hirst, Registrar of the Arch- 
bishop’s Court, and Lucie his wife. ‘The Hirsts were buried within 
a year of each other, and two years of their daughter’s marriage, “ in 
the body of y° Church,” that is of Canterbury Cathedral. 

The Oughtons and Lukyns were friends ; Anthony Oughton and 
his daughter Anne witnessed Paul Lukyn’s will ; 2 as they had been 
neighbours in life so their monuments hang side by side on the north 
wall of St. Margaret’s Church. Exactly where the Lukyns lived we 
do not know, but that it was close to the Oughtons’ house, probably 
just across the road in Watling St. and so within St. Margaret’s 
parish, the words of the Letter leave little doubt : ‘‘ Mrs. Veal was in 
y’ street as far from Mrs. B.’s door as from our house to Mr. Ough- 
ton’s”; that is a very few yards away. There can be little question 
that Lucy Lukyn was the author of the Letter discovered by Sir 
Charles Firth ; in this opinion he has concurred. The copyist has 
indeed taken the signature to be I. Lukyn. But no female member 
of Paul Lukyn’s family, to which the writer certainly belonged, had 
such an initial ; while a signature of Lucy Lukyn’s appended to a 
deed preserved in the Royal Museum at Canterbury shows how 
easily the mistake between I and L could have arisen. Lucy was 
the eldest child of Paul and Grace Lukyn ; her birth does not, like 
that of her brother and sisters, appear in St. Margaret’s Registers, 
but John Lukyn was born in 1681; Elizabeth in 1683, so that Lucy 


? Alumni Oxon., vol. iv (1891), p. 1487, and Cathedral Registers. 
* Probate Office, Canterbury, msist. Bk. 59, No. 171. 
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must belong between 1678 and 1680 ; she was a lively young womay 
of twenty-five or twenty-six when she penned her ‘‘ Relation.” 

To what “ Honoured Aunt ” was it addressed ? An “ Elizabeth 
Hirst,” a maternal aunt, appears only in St. Margaret’s Register of 
Births. The wife of Roger Lukyn of London, formerly Dorothy 
Denne, a daughter of Thomas Denne, Recorder of Canterbury, 
is more promising, for the aunt addressed was evidently acquainted 
with the city but did not reside there. The Registers of Fordwich, 
from which town the Lukyn family originally came to Canterbury, 
are however missing from 1640 to 1664, and it is impossible to prove 
the relationship between Paul and Roger Lukyn. Dorothy Denne’s 
sister, Mary, married her cousin Vincent Denne, a later Recorder 
of the city, who with Paul Lukyn was trustee of the will of John 
Somner, brother of the Historian of Canterbury. Paul Lukyn 
died in 1716. In 1732 Lucy Lukyn, “ of Oxford,” and her 
younger sister Mary, now Mrs. Henry Geast, as heiresses of their 
widowed mother’s property, signed a deed handing over part of 
Somner’s Estate the “‘ Market House at the Bull Stake,” known to-day 
as the Butter Market, facing the Christchurch Gate, to be used as 
a trust for the benefit of poor Housekeepers in the parishes of 
St. Dunstan’s and of Westgate.! Five years later old Anthony 
Oughton notes that “‘ Mrs. Lucy Lukyn dyed Jan. 23, 1737 and 
was buryed in St. Margaret’s Church under their Monument there.” 
Pews at present cover the spot and make it difficult to ascertain 
if any inscription to her memory exists. 

Anthony Oughton left his property in Watling St. to the John 
Lukyns: it descended to the grandson, Anthony, who had grown 
up to be Rector of St. Mildred’s, Canterbury, as a gift from his 
sister Anna Mary, and ultimately to Anna Maria Lukyn, young 
Anthony’s daughter.? 

One other point cannot be omitted: in the course of a con- 
versation about the year 1747 on the subject of apparitions, 
Boswell remarked to Dr. Johnson: “ You know there is a famous 
story of the appearance of Mrs. Veal prefixed to Drelincourt on 
Death ”; to which Dr. Johnson replied: “I believe Sir, that is 
given up. I believe the woman declared upon her death-bed that 


1 City of Canterbury MSS., Bk. XIII, No. 1. 

* This last was the lady to whom the poet Gray is said to have declared that 
the churchyard described in the Elegy was at Thanington, and that the curfew 
rang from Bell Harry Tower of Canterbury Cathedral. 
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it was a lie.” 1 This was of course the kind of refutation which, 
on Defoe’s showing, Mr. William Veal would have put about. 
No other reference to its veracity can, Sir Charles Firth assures 
the writer, be found. At the same time it is just worth consideration 
that the Terrys, and even Lucy Lukyn herself, were apparently 
living in Oxford at the time of this melancholy occurrence, and that 
Dr. Johnson’s undergraduate days must have been contemporaneous 
with Thomas Terry’s tenure of the Regius Professorship of Greek. 
The Apparition had made a great stir in 1705 : its denial after some 
twenty years could hardly have passed unnoticed and undiscussed 
by persons so intimately concerned. 


1 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, ii, 163. 











NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 
OES 


Gowns embroidered all over with “‘ oaes ” of gold and silver were 
used at the Oxford performance on the occasion of the visit of 
James I in August 1605.!_ In Chapman’s Masque of the Inns of Court, 
1613, “ Honour ” wore a “ vaile of net lawne embroidered with 
Oos and spangl’d”;2 and the lords who took part in Jonson’s 
Masque of Hymen, 1616, wore mantles embroidered with oes.’ 
Editors of these dramatic accounts and masques offer definitions 
of oes similar to that given by The New English Dictionary, iz. 
“small circular spangles used to ornament dress in the 17th c.” 
This definition is misleading in two respects: (1) That oes and 
spangles were the same; (2) that oes were not used until the 
seventeenth century. 

What were oes, and when were they used? Costume of the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries was decorated with 
five kinds of metal ornament embroidered or appliqued upon it: 
wire or thread, purls, plates, spangles, oes. The wire was made by 
cutting thinly beaten gold or silver into narrow strips which, twisted 
into coils, was worked into elaborate designs. Thread made of 
gold or silver spun on silk was used in purls and in embroidering 
patterns of various stitches. These purls were loops or wheel-like 
medallions scattered over the surface of the material, or edging such 
accessories as bands and ruffs. Plates were small, often lozenge- 
shaped pieces of gold or silver fastened in design over materials or 
made into lace called by the French term “ clinquant.” © Spangles 
were thin leaves of gold or other metal usually attached by the top 
and hanging free so that they trembled at every movement of the 


1 Collections of the Malone Society, vol. i, pt. 3, pp. 258-59. 
® Pearson edition Works, 1873, vol. iii, p. 94. 
® Gifford edition, Works, vol. iii, p. 29. : 
* Cf. manuscripts of the Lord Chamberlain accounts: 1590, L.C.2/82; 
1599, L.C.2/121, in which all of these ornaments are mentioned. 
Cotgrave, Dictionaire. Cf. Henry VIII, 1, i, 19. 
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wearer.. Oces were metal eyelets tacked or clinched to the material 
in such designs as “ squares,” “ Esses,” ‘“‘ wheate eares,” etc., or 
powdered over the whole surface. They could hardly be designated 
spangles since they occur in accounts usually with spangles.? 

Oes were known in England by the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century. According to D’Ewes,a patent was granted in the seven- 
teenth year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign to Robert Sharp giving him the 
right to manufacture spangles and oes of gold.* Possibly they were 
a new fashion at that time, for the Court dictated the fashions, and 
oes were being worn at Court by 1579.4 Gowns, foreparts, rails, 
bodices, doublets, petticoats, and mantles of lawne, silk, and satin 
“flourished” or “ powdered” with oes were given Queen 
Elizabeth as New Year gifts between 1581 and 1600.5 The in- 
ventory of her wardrobe made in 1599 shows such items as: “a 
rounde gowne w' hanginge sleeves of black unshorne vellat laide 
all ouer w' a small wyer of golde like skallop shells and set w' owes ” ; 
“a french gowne of heare colore Satten . . . w’ border of golde 
and silver purle and owes ” ; “a mantle of white net embroidered all 
ouer w' silver and owes like wheate eares,” “ one gowne of horse 
fleshe colore satten embroidered with owes cut with small cuts 
with a brode lace about it of venice golde.” ® 

Oes were, in the seventeenth century, made of copper as well 
as of precious metals, as Lord Howard’s household accounts show. 
In 1620 he paid six shillings an ounce for gold and silver oes, and in 
1623 one shilling two pence for those of copper. If the silver oes 
were sterling, the cost of their workmanship must have been smail, for 
silver in England was valued at five shillings an ounce in July 1627.8 
Oes were attractive ornamentation for stage and masque costume 
for they showed to advantage in candle-light. Rich embroidery 


_ + Spangles were known in Italy by the name of “tremolo.” See also such 
items as “‘ bought by me Richard Gibson 18 thowsand spangs called hyngers,” 
1515 ; also 232 thousand “ spangs of Flanders making called setters ” (Annals of 
The Stage, i, p. 61). Spangles on extant seventeenth-century costume are of two 

ds : the hanging oval spangle having a small hole near the top, and the circular 
spangle with a hole in the centre. The latter are sewn immovably to the material. 

: Cf. 1592, L.C.9/84, also references below. 

: Journal of the House of Commons, p. 650. 
. * Egerton MS., 2806, p.i49 seg. In this royal wardrobe account are numerous 
items such as “‘ a vale of white lawne flourished w gold owes,” “ a yerde of brode 
fyne lawne flourished w* venice gold owes & spangles of goldesmythes worke.”’ 

, Nichols, Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, iii, pp. 5, 6, 7, 9, 456, 509, etc. 

: L.C.2/121 3, 1598-99, L.C.9/89. Also ibid., p. 505. 

Surtees Society Publications, 68, pp. 114, 206, 232. 


* Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, Entry 348. 
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as Bacon explained in his essay Of Masques and Triumphs, “ is lost 
and not discerned ” in such light, but “ oes, or spangs, as they are 
of no great cost, so they are of most glory.” 


M. CHANNING LINTHICUM. 
University of Iowa, U.S.A. 


SHAKESPEARE AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
(II HENRY IV) 


Dr. G. B. Harrison in his recent work, An Elizabethan Yournal, 
says of Shakespeare’s use of Gloucestershire as the scene of Falstaff’s 
recruiting : 

Some critics . . . have offered the explanation that Shakespeare 
wanted to work in a little local Cotswold colour. The real reason was 
that there had been notorious recruiting scandals in Gloucestershire, 
where other Bardolfs and Falstaffs had misused the king’s press damnably. i 
To substantiate his view, Dr. Harrison notes that in Feb. 1593, 
40 out of the 150 men levied in Gloucestershire either escaped or 
were released by the “ indirect means of the officers that had the 
conducting of them ” ; and that the Privy Council at various times 
complained of officers there who accepted bribes illegally to free 
conscripted soldiers.” 

Such conditions, however, were by no means confined to 
Gloucestershire. Bedfordshire, for example, was the subject of 
a Privy Council complaint in 1593 to the’effect that fourteen men out 
of the fifty levied there were “ verie unhable and insufficient men,” 
and that most of them were “ verie evil apparelled and their coates 
of verie bad cloth and unlined.” Copies of the same letter were 
posted to the deputy lieutenants of Herefordshire and Berkshire.’ 
Later in that year the Lord Mayor of London, and the lieu- 
tenants of Cambridgeshire, Bedfordshire, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, 
Northampton, and Herefordshire received reprimands of even a 
sterner nature. Not only were the troops conscripted in these 
regions described as being “il and nakedlie apparelled, wanting 
doublets, hose, stockings, shirtes and shooes,” but also each county 
was charged with a number of runaway troops, that left behind 
them men too weak to follow.t Later in May, 1593, one 


Sie San Sasned Copal covers the years 1591-1594. 
e PP. 203, 210, 24 


* Acts of the Privy Council of England, ed. Dasent, vol. xxiv (1592-93), PP- 


62-63. * Ibid. pp. 65-66. 
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Thomas Bayns was released by bond from the Marshalsea, where he 
had been imprisoned for “ levieng and corruptly releasing certain 
souldiers charters” taken up in the counties of Rutland and 
Northampton.! 

Likewise in the late nineties, a period not discussed by 
Dr. Harrison, military scandals were prevalent in Gloucestershire, 
though to no greater extent than in the rest of England. Trouble 
arose in the Cotswold county in 1596 when two hundred men were 
demanded for the Irish wars. The local authorities, however, 
levied only one hundred and fifty (the number of Falstaff’s troops), 
and once more the Privy Council sent a sharp reprimand. The 
Lord Lieutenant of the region (Lord Chandos), thinking himself 
not sufficiently warranted to levy more than one hundred and fifty 
soldiers, betook himself to London to protest in the Star Chamber.” 
Although he was overruled, the Privy Council dispatched a letter to 
the justices of the peace, shifting the blame on them. The members 
of the council carefully informed the justices that they must follow 
the instructions given to their Lord Lieutenant as if personally 
conveyed, urging at the same time that the service be speedily 
performed.’ The city of Gloucester, giving as an excuse “ the 
severall libertie which the cittie hath,” was likewise blamed for 
refusing to join with the whole county in the levying of troops. A 
document somewhat later reveals equally interesting conditions. 
On February 23, 1600, the Privy Council sent Lord Chandos a 
scathing criticism of army practices : 

Wee are sory wee have occasion still to note so great defaultes in the 
settinge forth of souldiers out of this county of Gloucester . . . wherein 
formerly wee have signified unto your Lordship at other times the like 
defects in the bad choice that was made of menn unfitte to be emploied 
in her Majesty’s service, which wee did impute rather to the negligence 
of the Justices of the Peace to whom your Lordship did commytte the 
leav(y)ing of the menn then to want of due consideracion in your Lord- 
ship. But seeing this faulte is still continewed we cannott but let your 
Lordship understand that theis matters that concerne her Majesty’s 
service would be handled with more earnest care and indeavour. For wee 
are lately advertised from captaine Crompton that the 30 menn that were 
sent out of that county were the first that attempted to runne away of those 


* Acts of the Privy Council of England, ed. Dasent, pp. ee 
* Ibid. vol. xxvi (1596-1597), pp. 268-269. The Cotswold officials were not 
wholly to blame, since there was an error in the letters. 
m Ibid. p. 277. 
Ibid. pp. 277-278. 
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under his conduccion and that led the way and intised others to do the like 
beinge chosen of bad and loose people, of whose names wee sent you a liste 
and earnestly require you since this lewd dealinge of those country mena 
doth continue and grow so ordinary by reason that heretofore at other 
times there was no example made (as wee then directed) of the offendours, 
that now your Lordship will take a present course all theis lewd runnawayes 
maybe apprehended and commytted to prison, and that two or three of 
the cheyfe ringleaders may be proceeded withall by a Sessions of Peace 
accordinge to the lawe, by the execucion whereof others may be admonished 
and take heede not to commytte the like offence, to the slaunder of the 
country and to the defrauding and hinderance of her Majesty’s service2 


Similar conditions, as suggested, existed in other counties, 
When the Isle of Wight was reinforced against possible invasion by 
the Spanish, who had captured Calais, the Privy Council was not 
slow to vote its disapproval of the troops sent. Again, the recruits 
from Southampton and Wiltshire were described as men of bad 
choice “ both for dishability of body and other defectes . . . in 
apparell, weapons and furniture . . . which might have bred great 
inconvenyence yf the enemy had made any suddaine attempt upon 
that place.” 3 In Chester, likewise, the Privy Council warned those 
who mustered troops that they must account for sums raised to equip 
soldiers, because the county complained of “‘ great defrawdinge and 
discontentment.” ¢ Barnstaple was the scene of “ lewd dealings” 
in recruiting soldiers.5 Brecknockshire was warned to levy no more 
criminals or deserters. “‘ The tallest and fyttest ” of Cardiganshire 
were accused of hiding in the country “ untill the prest be past.” ” 
The mayors of Chester and Haverfordwest were commanded to 
reprehend and punish severely all runaway soldiers.® 

Military authorities themselves were cognisant of this general 
corruption. Sir Francis Vere, one of the few good Elizabethan 
officers of the time, described his troops as “ the very scum of the 
world.” ® Sir Henry Knyvett, himself an experienced soldier, 
condemned Elizabethan officers in his military treatise, The Defence 
of the Realme (1596). 


1 Italics are mine. 


Ibid. vol. xxxi, p. 146. 
Ibid. pp. 181-182. 

Ibid. pp. 382-383. 

Ibid. pp. 141-142, 182. : ‘ 

The Hon. (now Sir) J. W. Fortescue, ‘‘ The Army: Mlitary Service and 
Equipment,” Shakespeare’s England, Oxford, 1916, vol. i, p. 123. 
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If the killing or robbing a man by the highe waie side deserve deathe, 
what punishment are they worthie to have, that by deminshing their 
companies for gaine, & robbing the Prince of deade payes to maintaine 
their licentiousnes, are the cause of lingeringe warres to the greate 
distruction of a multitude of valiant men, the unjust wasting of the Princes 
treasure, and betraying of the accions they take in hande. ‘Trulie ten 
deathes were to little for them, & the penaltie of treason theire truerewarde 
of theire desert.1 


Elsewhere in the same volume, Knyvett’s criticism is even more 
severe when he speaks of the 


needie rioutous licentious, ignorant and base collonells, Captaynes, 
Leiutenantes, Ensignes, Sargentes, & such like officers, who have made 
marchandize of their places & without regard of their duty or respect of 
conscience have made porte sale of their soldiers bloode and lives to 
maintayne their unthriftines & disorders.? 


Falstaffs and Bardolphs were undoubtedly misusing the queen’s 
press damnably ; Moldys and Bullcalfs were bribing their captains 
and running away ; there were Warts, Feebles and Shadows unfit 
to serve, but not in Gloucestershire alone.2 The real reason for 
Shakespeare’s sending the fat knight, who 


sweats to death 
And lards the lean earth as he walks along, 


on a round-about walking tour to conscript soldiers in Gloucester- 
shire must, it seems, be sought elsewhere.* 


MARION ANSEL TAYLOR. 
University of Iowa, U.S.A. 


* Sir Henry Knyvett, The Defence of the Realme (written 1596), Charles 

Hughes, editor, 1906, pp. 56-57. . 
A pp. 30-31. Such is the conclusion, likewise, of a modern military 
authority : 

“‘ We cannot suppose that Shakespeare set down all that he observed of military 
matters in England. It was open to him to write satires upon doting justices and 
rascally captains, but he could never have dared to tell even a fraction of the real 
truth, for the simple reason that England’s military condition was in the highest 
cone —_ and that the Queen was responsible for it.” (Fortescue, op. cit., 
vol. i, p. 126. 

* In the light of the abuses cited above, it is difficult to believe that Falstaff’s 
rascally recruiting at the home of the foolish justices contained reminiscences of the 
Lucy incident, or was the expression of the “ felicity of sheltered rural lives,” in 
& region whose charm had cast a spell over Shakespeare. Cf. Professor Tucker 
Brooke, S e’s Principal Plays, Tucker Brooke, John William Cunliffe, 
Henry Noble racken, New York, 1925, pp. 221-222. 

i) e’s interest in Gloucestershire forms part of a larger study being 
done under the direction of Professor E. P. Kuhl of the University of Iowa. 
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SAMUEL PICK’S BORROWINGS 


In 1639 an obscure poetaster, Samuel Pick, got out a volume of 
verse under the attractive title of Festum Voluptatis, Or the Banquet 
of Pleasure, “‘ for varietie and pleasure,” so the title-page goes on, 
“the like neuer before published.” It had been registered at 
Stationers’ Hall on October 17, 1638. In his prefatory comments, 
many of which are borrowed from earlier writers like John Heath 
and the Elizabethan printer, Richard Jones, Pick speaks depreca- 
tingly of the volume as containing the first-fruits of his infant muse, 
This deprecation, however, is ill-timed, for Festum Voluptatis is 
made up from beginning to end almost entirely of stolen wares. 

On some other occasion I may write a complete account of Pick’s 
surprising borrowings, or “ plagiarisms.”” Just now it may interest 
a few readers to indicate a number of the more important that I 
have observed. Thus, three poems are lifted bodily from Brittons 
Bowre of Delights (1597) and twelve from A Poetical Rhapsody (1621). 
Most of the book consists of brief satires, epigrams, and epitaphs, 
and of these one comes from Samuel Rowlands’s The Knave of 
Clubs (1609), three from John Heath’s The House of Correction 
(1619), seven from Henry Peacham’s Thalia’s Banquet (1620), nine 
from Richard Brathwait’s A Strappado for the Devil (1615), one from 
Brathwait’s A New Spring (1619), eleven from Henry Hutton’s 
Folly’s Anatomy (1619), fourteen from Henry Parrot’s Epigrams 
(1608) or Laquei Ridiculosi (1613), and forty from John Davies of 
Hereford’s Wit’s Bedlam (1617). In two of his epigrams Davies 
launches into tirades against Henry Parrot, who “ stole some Epigrams 
from Sir Iohn Har[ington]. verbatim.” It is, accordingly, a bit 
ironical that Wit’s Bedlam provided more poems than any other one 
source for the first heir (illegitimate, one fears) of Pick’s invention.' 

HyYDER ROLLINS. 


PEN-AND-INK CORRECTIONS IN BOOKS OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
IN a note under this heading in the January number of R.£.S. 
(vii. 72~73) Miss Darbishire calls attention to pen-and-ink corrections 
1 See also P. A. Smith, Faculty Papers of Union College, II. (January, 1931); 


66-69. This article, which appeared when the above note was already in type, 
refers to two of the borrowings here mentioned. 
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similarly made in several copies of Milton’s Areopagitica (1644) and 
The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce (1645) and asks for parallels. 

There is one to be found, though it does not give a very clear 
answer to either of Miss Darbishire’s fundamental questions, in 
Massinger’s comedy The City-Madam, “ Printed for Andrew 
Pennycuicke, one of the Actors ” in 1658 and 1659. AtIV. ii. 110-114 
(sig. I1') the printed text is : 

Goldwire. Dost thou crie now 
Like a maudlin gamster after loss? [Ile suffer 
Like a Boman, and now in my miserie, 
In scorn of all thy wealth, to thy tecth tell thee 
Thou wer’t my pander. 

In his edition of Massinger published in 1779 Monck Mason 
explained Boman as thieves’ slang for a gallant fellow. Gifford 
scornfully rejected this explanation in his first edition (1805) and 
altered the word to Roman. In his second edition (1813) he grew 
rather less scornful, and actually printed boman in the text, though 
with evident reluctance. Boman is retained by Harness (1830), in 
the third edition of Gifford (1840), and by Hartley Coleridge (1840), 
whilst Cunningham (1868) and the Mermaid edition edited by 
Mr. Arthur Symons (1887) printed Roman. 

It is thus a point of some textual importance that in four copies ! 
out of the twelve which I have collated the B has been altered to an 
R by drawing through its bottom loop a curved line like a Spanish 
tilde (~) turned clockwise through an angle of 45°. The correction 
is made in precisely the same way each time, with a heavy stroke made 
by a broad nib held at about right angles to the line of writing. I 
feel no doubt that the same hand made it in each copy, and that 
someone concerned with the publishing of the play was responsible. 
It is perhaps not wholly irrelevant that Roman is much more in 
Massinger’s usual style. 

There is no question here of an “‘ exacting author,” for Massinger 
died in 1640. The choice lies between Pennycuicke, the printer, 
and the bookseller. 

Andrew Pennycuicke is an obscure figure. He was known, 
before Mr. G. E. Bentley’s discovery of his name in the Parish 
Registers of St. Giles in the Fields (R.E.S., vi. 161-162), only as the 
publisher of a few books, chiefly plays, between 1652 and 1659, 

* Two in the Bodleian (Mal. 185 (4) and Mal. Q. 22), one in the Library of 


Worcester College (Plays 4.78), and one which was in 1928 in the possession of 
Messrs. P. J. & A. E. Dobe it 
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and—from his own statement—as an actor in some of the plays which 
he published.! In at least two of his publications, The Sun’s-Darling 
by Ford and Dekker and the present play, he tried to increase his 
profits by issuing copies with alternate dedications to two or more 
patrons.2, The quarto of The City-Madam was printed from a 
manuscript which had certainly been annotated by the prompter 
and which was most likely in Massinger’s autograph ; and it is 
uncertain how Pennycuicke came by it, for these plays had belonged 
to the repertories of different companies, and he cannot have belonged 
to more than one at the time of the closing of the theatres. Of 
course it is not impossible that Pennycuicke carried his interest in 
the publication to the length of providing for manuscript corrections 
in the available copies of a sheet which had already been printed 
off, but it seems to me improbable. 

The printer of The City-Madam has remained anonymous, but 
I think that it may have been Jane Bell,? who had printed The Sun’s- 
Darling for Pennycuicke in 1656. The two plays have no tell-tale 
block ornament or ornamental initial in common, but the type and 
the style of printing are similar. The workmanship of the quarto is 
capable and painstaking. There are few of those careless slips 
and mechanical defects which mar so much work of the period, 
and in two formes (outer D and inner G) where the compositor had 
erred through an over-faithful adherence, as I believe, to the 
peculiarities of Massinger’s handwriting, the press was stopped and 
the errors corrected after a few sheets had been printed off.t I see 
nothing improbable in the supposition that the printer was also 
responsible for the manuscript corrections. 

Miss Darbishire further suggests the bookseller. I have no 
evidence about the man in whose shop the books were sold as 
opposed to the man for whom they were printed (if they were not 
identical) ; but I should think him a most unlikely choice, for it 
was surely not his business to correct texts, and he would presumably 
have had to do it from conjecture without reference to the manuscript. 

So far as the evidence of The City-Madam goes, I think that it 
favours the printer as the source of uniform manuscript corrections ; 

‘ ss 

g } Ths Bodlotan’ Guortety Mead nek aaa The Library, xi, 78, 0. 3- 

® See H. R. Plomer, Dictionary of Booksellers and Printers, 1641-1667, P+ 2% 
She succeeded Moses Bell, probably her husband, about 1649. 


* The errors are found in outer D in only two copies out of the twelve collated, 
and in inner G in only one copy. 
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but it is too speculative to settle anything, and I share Miss Darbi- 
shire’s hope that something more definite may turn up. 
A. K. McI_wraltu. 


SIR GEORGE ETHEREGE 


CHANCERY proceedings in the case of Etherege v. Etherege were pub- 
lished some years ago by Miss D. Foster,! but neither she nor Mr. 
H. F. B. Brett-Smith? pursued the cause through the other records 
of the court. These throw some further light on the dramatist. 

The suit concerns property in Kent (the farm of Hollenden and 
six parcels of land called Oldwood, in Sutton Valence, Chart, 
Hedcorne, Staplehurst and Frittenden) valued at £36 to £40 a year, 
which George Etherege the elder wished to convey in trust for the 
maintenance of the six children of his son George, deceased. ‘The 
future dramatist was the eldest of these grandchildren. This dis- 
position of the property was opposed by John Etherege, the younger 
son of the elder George and the children’s uncle. 

Witnesses on both sides were examined in April and June 1657. 
The depositions for the defendants 3 add but little to the information 
already given in the proceedings, but the interrogatories drawn up 
on behalf of the plaintiff, although principally concerned with details 
of the property and the marriage of the dramatist’s father to 
Mary Powney, include two questions of interest to us.4 The 
eighth interrogatory inquires whether George Etherege the elder 
bought, for £300, the office of purveyor to the late Queen (Henrietta 
Maria) for his elder son George, and whether that son enjoyed the 
office during his life. None of the witnesses answer this question, 
but it is obvious that an affirmative reply was expected. The 
fifteenth interrogatory concerns the expense to which the elder 
Etherege was put to “breed up” and place the grandchildren. 
On this point Grace Luckins, a servant, testifies that he has brought 
up all the children and laid out considerable sums of money to place 
them, specifically, £50 with the eldest. 

At this time the younger George seems to have been living in or 
near London, for, the defendants having failed to answer John’s 

? In the Times Literary Supplement, February 16, 1922. 

* H. F. B. Brett-Smith, The Dramatic Works of Sir George Etherege, 1927. 


* Public Record Office, C.24/815/54. 
* Ibid., C. 24/811/33. 
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bill, an attachment was granted, directed to the Sheriff of Berkshire 
against George Etherege the elder, and to the Sheriff of Middlesex 
against George Etherege the younger.! The case was 
referred to Chaloner Chute, and on December 10, 1657 he drew up 
a report to the following effect: ? to settle all differences between 
the parties, the elder George is to pay John £100 on or before the 
first day of Hilary Term next, in Middle Temple Hall, and another 
£100 with interest is to be paid John within a year of his father’s 
death, the lands in question being security for such payment ; upon 
receipt of the first £100, John 


(haueing first made a Lease for one and Twenty yeares of the said Lande 
to begin att the death of his said father to some indifferent psons Condi- 
céned for paym': of the said second hundred pounde w“ interest as 
aforesaid) shall by fine wherin he shall pcure his wife to ioyne if Desired 
Convey the p'misses att the Charge of his said father vnto him for his 
life and after vnto the said George Etheredge his Grandchilde and his 
heires . . .; 


John is to be discharged of what rent he has already received or shall 
be due at the following Christmas, and the parties are to give mutual 
releases. 

This decision was endorsed by the Court on February 12, 1657/8,3 
but John petitioned that his exceptions thereto should be heard 
This was on March 5. On April 30 the exceptions were formally 
withdrawn, and the order then taken reveals that in the interval the 
grandfather has died and the others have come to terms. An 
additional {10 is to be paid John’s wife, and if she refuses to agree 
to the fine of the property, he is to give bond or other sufficient 
security to save it harmless from her claim of dower.5 This pre- 
sumably establishes Etherege as heir to his grandfather’s property 
in Kent. 

Although Grace Luckins did not state to whom the grandfather 
paid the £50 to place young George Etherege, it seems probable 
that it was to George Gosnold, an attorney at Beaconsfield. Many 
years later, one of the witnesses in Ferrers v. Cherry et al. identified 
Etherege’s signatures to a bond and articles executed on August 14, 

1PR x. Cc. ©.33/205, f. 1529. The order is undated. 
3 Ibid., Chancery Reports 131. Previous orders of the court are in C.33/207, 


ff. 178", 4 ra ond 879. 
* PRO C.33/209, f. 480”. 
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1658, and deposed that Etherege was then clerk to Gosnold.! This 
substantiates Gildon’s statement that “ his first applications were 
to the Law.” 2 The witness was Samuel Ferrers, gentleman, of 
Maidenhead, who made his deposition on September 27, 1699, and 
affirmed that Etherege had died about ten years before. He also 
disclosed the interesting fact that he had married the dramatist’s 
sister. 
One more incident in Etherege’s career is to be gleaned from the 
Establishment Books of the Lord Chamberlain. On July 31, 1668, 
just before his departure for Constantinople, George Etheridge 
Esquire was sworn in as a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber in 
Ordinary. The name of Lord Mandeville written opposite the 
entry may indicate that he procured the appointment, but in any 
case it was no doubt designed to give Etherege suitable standing as 
a member of Harvey’s train. 

Mr. Brett-Smith states that when Etherege set out for Ratisbon 
in 1685, he received three months of his “ ordinary ” salary of £3 
per diem in advance.4 Further payments are recorded in the Issue 
Books of the Exchequer as follows : 

7 Sept.1686, £546, from 28 Nov. 1685 to 29 May 1686. (E. 403/1806, 
. 326. 

1 Mar. 1686/7, £546, to 27 Nov. 1686. ( E 403/1808 p. 1.) nica 

23 June 1687, £273, to 26 Feb. 1686/7. ( »» 1809 p. 204.) 

9 Nov. 1687, £546, to 27 Aug. 1687. ( ,, 1810p. 57.) 

4 Apr. 1688, £273, to 26 Nov. 1687. (  ,, 1810p. 268.) 

27 June 1688, £273, to 25 Feb. 1687/8. ( ,, 1811 p. 118.) 


There is also one, and only one, entry of payment for extraordinary 
expenses : on May 23, 1688 he received £350 to cover the period 


from August 1, 1685, to May 1, 1687.5 
ELEANORE. BOSWELL. 


* P.R.O., C.24/1216/42. The other depositions in the suit (C.24/1219/19) 
no reference to Etherege. 

. The Lives and Characters of the English Dramatic Poets, 1699. 

: PR.O., L.C.3/24, p. 222. 


5 pb; City P. xxxii ; see also p. 1. 
P.R.O., E.403/1811, p. 52. Cf. S. Rosenfeld, The Letter-Book of Sir George 


Etherege, pp. 155-6, 209-10, 222, 225, 245, 349- 


14 
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DICTIONARY MAKING IN THE EARLY 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


THERE is evidence that several of the leading literary men of the 
early eighteenth century discussed the advisability of bringing 
out a new English dictionary ; two, indeed, drafted a provisional 
arrangement. 

Addison is said to have considered Archbishop Tillotson’s 
writings as the “ chief standard of our language,” and to have marked 
particular passages in the sermons published during Tillotson’s 
lifetime as the groundwork of his project for a dictionary.! (1) Dr. 
Johnson, in his life of Addison, says that a collection of examples 
selected from Tillotson’s works were sent to him by a Mr. Locker, 
clerk of the Leather Sellers’ Company, a man “ eminent for curiosity 
and literature.” ‘These were stated by Locker, no doubt truly, to 
have been collected by Addison. They were submitted to Dr. John- 
son for use in connection with his own dictionary, but they came too 
late. In any case, he tells us, he thought the passages too short. 

In April 1717, Addison was made Secretary of State, and in 
September of that year we are not surprised to hear that he had laid 
aside his projected dictionary. Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
writing in a letter to Pope, says : 

It is well that he has laid aside the thoughts of the voluminous 


dictionary, of which I have heard you or somebody else make frequently 
mention.? 


Though Addison abandoned the project, there is no evidence that 
the scheme was not adopted by one of Addison’s friends. It seems 
unlikely that Addison would not wish the collected material to be 
put to use. 

An anonymous advertisement in The Postboy for June 1-4 
announces a dictionary with illustrations by short phrases, such as 
were those in the celebrated French Dictionnaire de L’ Académie, and 
such, indeed, as Dr. Johnson declared Addison’s chosen passages 
to be. It is not improbable that Addison’s material had been passed 
on by him to a friend and that the scheme had been advertised on 
changing hands. That this, in fact, is the advertisement of Addison’s 
dictionary. It runs thus: 

A Proposal for the publication of a Complete and Standard English 


1 Biographia Britannica, 2nd Edn. (Ed. Kippis), i, 59- 
© Aditadena, tanten, (ite 8. i, 233. 
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Dictionary of the whole English Language as it is written by Orators and 
Poets, whose Authorities shall be quoted throughout : according to the 
Method of the celebrated one of the French Academy. In four Volumes 


folio. 


Ambrose Philips published “ Proposals”! for a dictionary, 
whether entirely his own or a variation of Addison’s it is impossible 
tosay. The “ Proposals ” are as follows : 


Proposals for Printing an English Dictionary in Two Volumes in Folio ; 
explaining the whole Language after the following Manner : 

(1) The Orthography (or true Spelling) of each word. 

(2) The Etymology (or Derivation) of each word. 


(3) The genuine and proper Signification of each word, 
(4) The various Figurative Senses, in which each word is commonly 


used, 
(5) The proper Use and different Significations of the English 


Particles. 
(6) The Idioms and Phrases (or Manners of Speaking and Writing) 
peculiar to the English Language carefully explained. 
(7) The Distinction of Words and Phrases, with relation to their 
Propriety and Impropriety, in the several Styles, whether of 
Prose or of Verse. 
(8) An Explanation of the Proverbial Sayings in the English Tongue. 
(9) An Explanation of the Terms and Phrases, commonly used in each 
Art and Science. 
(10) An Interpretation of the old obsolete Words and Phrases to be 
found in ancient English Authours and Records. 
The whole Work digested into an Alphabetical Order ; in such a Manner 
as may render it useful to Natives and to Foreigners : And correctly printed 
in a fair, distinct Character ; on a large fine Paper. 


” 


This “expensive and laborious Work” was to cost “Two 
guineas to be paid upon Subscribing; and Three, upon the 
Delivery of the Books. ‘The Books to be delivered, sewed in Paste- 
Boards, and covered with leather at the Back. The names of the 
Subscribers to be Printed before the Work.” 

The “ Proposals ” are signed but not dated. 

From March 24, 1718 (N.S.) till July 28, 1721, Ambrose Philips 
was editor of the Freethinker which appeared twice weekly. As 
he seems always to have been a slow worker it is unlikely that the 
“Proposals ” were issued between these two dates, but in 1717-18, 
the time immediately preceding the publication of the Freethinker, 


2 Recently found in a private collection. 
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Philips had little to occupy his time. This is true also of the time 
subsequent to its cessation. 

On November 10, 1724, Robert Knight wrote to the Hon. John | 
Molesworth : 


I have taken an occasion to recommend your proposals you sent me 
therein, for printing the Mr. Philips’ English Dictionary, and if I had it 
sooner, could have obtained subscriptions from a pretty many that are . 
returned to England. I shall get a few as it is, and will have the honour | 
to send Your Excellency a list of their names in a week or two after, It | 
is a book that must certainly sell well, and I hope for the sake of improving 
our own language, it is well done... . 








The Christian name of this Philips is not given, but his name is 
spelt as the poet spelt his. Moreover, there is a slight connection 
between the addressee of this letter and Ambrose Philips, for John 
Molesworth was a kinsman of Daniel Pulteney with whom Philips 
had worked in Denmark. 

As there seems little doubt that this letter refers to Philips’ 
proposed dictionary it is likely that the ‘“ Proposals” had the 
interest of a certain amount of novelty ; that they were not given to 
the public more than a few years previously. This would make 
their publication subsequent to the cessation of the Freethinker. 
But this does not disprove a connection of Ambrose Philips with the 
early advertisement in the Postboy, nor touch the question of the 
relation of the dictionary there proposed with Philips’ scheme. 

Ambrose Philips worked much with Addison during Addison’s 
journalistic days, i.e. from 1711 to 1717, and it was during this time 
that dictionary-making was in the air. Philips, if accounts of his 
association with Addison are reliable, would have access to all the 
sources that Addison had intended to use, and with some of them 
would have a direct acquaintance, as he seems, for a time, to have 
acted as Addison’s secretary. What, then, would be more natural 
than that Addison, on becoming Secretary of State in April 1717, 
should bequeath to Philips, then in want of both work and money, 
the plan of his dictionary? If this supposition be correct, it would 
almost certainly be advertised on changing hands. That Philips’ 
“ Proposals ” do not seem exactly to-carry out what is promised in 
the advertisement might well be accounted for by the lapse of time 
between the advertisement and the “ Proposals.” During this 
time, Philips might well have found an exact adherence to Addison's 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Var, Coll. VIII, p. 377- 
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scheme either inadvisable or impracticable. It is not at all unlikely 
that if, as is suggested, Philips took the project over from Addison, 
his first announcement of it should be closer to Addison’s own 
plan than his later “ Proposals.” 


Conversations on the subject of dictionary-making, in which 
Pope was concerned, are alluded to in contemporary correspondence, 
but I have been unable either to assign an exact date to his interest 
in the subject or to ascertain whether any scheme was actually drawn 
up by him. 

Other dictionaries advertised in the newspapers of the early 
eighteenth century are these : 


In the Evening Post, August 3, 1714: 
“A Guide to the English Tongue, Pronunciation, Abbreviations, 
Distinctions of Words. 
In the Post Man, June 18, 1714: 
“ Dictionarum Anglo-Britannicum or General English Dictionary. 
An Explication of Words. . . . By John Kersey.” 
In the Post Boy, June 21, 1715: 
“ A Guide to the English Tongue (Pronunciation, Spelling, etc.). 
By Thomas Dyche. A Schoolmaster. .. .” 


These, obviously, were none of them such important works 
as the dictionary planned by the literary men of the time. The 
plans of Addison and Philips, had circumstances not prevented their 
materialising, would have produced a notable forerunner, if not 
rival, of the great work of Johnson. 

Mary SEcar, 


NUMBERING OF EDITIONS 


TuE general principle in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
was purely commercial. When a publisher produced a reprint of 
a book he ordinarily called it second (etc.) edition, not out of any 
bibliographical rectitude (though in fact the type had almost always 
been reset), but to advertise that the first edition was gone. The 
modern publishers’ conventional distinction between a new edition 
which contains corrections or novelties (and which therefore the 
owner of an earlier edition may care to buy) and a mere new 
impression which is identical or substantially identical with its 
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predecessor (whether from standing type or from plates or reset) did 
not exist. 

There are, however, numerous exceptions to this rule of num 
bering. They are, I think, too numerous to be the result of mere 
carelessness ; but I do not profess to discern any principle. I note 
two factors which may be of importance. 

1. In R.E.S. i, 3, p. 346, I pointed out that at least two distinct 
editions in quarto of Akenside’s Pleasures of Imagination were printed 
in 1744. There is also an octavo of 1744. I now find in a list of 
Dodsley’s books appended to his Fugitive Pieces . . . by Several 
Authors, 1765 : 

The Pleasures of Imagination, a Poem. In three Books, by Mark 
Akinside, M.D. Quarto, Pr. 4s. Octavo, Pr. 2s. 


This shows that though Dodsley printed an octavo in the year of 
publication of the quarto, he had stock of the superior edition 
twenty years later. (The Testament of Beauty has just been reprinted 
in quarto, and two editions are concurrently on sale.) This com- 
plication perhaps explains his failure to number the second quarto 
(and the third, if there was a third).!_ I have not heard of a quarto 
edition dated later than 1744. 

2. It was John Murray’s practice to number the editions of 
Byron’s poems, which were very numerous and followed each other 
at very short intervals. But of the third and fourth cantos of 
Childe Harold, 1816 and 1818, there are, I believe, no editions called 
the second. (What e.g. was called (on the labels) the eleventh edition 
of the poem as a whole consisted of the eleventh edition of Cantos 
I-II, in one volume, with the “ first ” editions of Canto III and of 
Canto IV in a second volume.) It is obvious that Murray printed 
very large numbers of each of these cantos, and very unlikely that he 
printed them all at one time. Mr. Wise long ago exploded the 
unity of Canto IV, and in course of time he has discriminated five 
“‘issues.”” As he is aware, these in all probability represent not 
tinkering with the sheets but (at least in the main) new impressions 
from the type. I have recently helped him to explode Canto Il 
in the same way, and we have established three variants. But im 
both books the type seems to be the same. 

Why did Mr. Murray change his practice in this way and hide 


1 Incidentally I find that no quarto of 1744 is in the British Museum. This 
is a hole which should be easily filled. 
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his light under a bushel? Dr. McKerrow has suggested to me that 
the use of standing type, which was, we think, an innovation, dictated 
the change. It may have been felt that a reprint from standing type 
could not well be numbered as a new edition. If that is the explana- 
tion, it is an example of the conflict of bibliographical and commercial 
standards. 

Another suspiciously common book is Scott’s Halidon Hill, 
1822. I have long felt sure that this “ first ’’ edition was in fact 
composite, and I have lately noticed that some copies have obelised 
signatures throughout. This is probably the later printing. I 
have found no variations in the text, and the type is the same. 


R. W. CHAPMAN. 
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William Shakespeare : A Study of Facts and Problems, 
By E. K. Campers. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1930, 
2 Vols. Pp. xviii+576, xvi-+448. 42s. 


“IT is an exceeding rapture of delight in the deep search of know- 
ledge,” wrote Chapman, “ that maketh men manfully endure the 
extremes incident to that Herculean labour.” ‘There is, indeed, 
something Elizabethan in the spirit of high adventure which led 
Sir Edmund Chambers into seas which opened before him into ever- 
wider vistas as he planned his voyage, undismayed. It is no 
impediment to this spirit that his voyage has been one of survey 
rather than of discovery. Rapture, it is true, is not the prevailing 
mood that his writings have betrayed. But some deep-seated 
enthusiasm could alone have sustained him throughout his long 
labours until he reached, as he now has reached, the end of his 
pilgrimage, in these two volumes to which the rest have been in 
the nature of prolegomena. And, since faiths and enthusiasms shared 
are doubled, and made more efficacious, the world of scholarship 
may well add its gratitude to that so gracefully expressed by Sir 
Edmund to N.C., to whom his noble work has steadfastly been 
dedicated, 

It is a point of capital importance to realise that this great 
historical work rests upon a basis of literary and critical interests, 
as the present volumes show. It is inconceivable that it should be 
otherwise, of course, in a rational human being, and Sir Edmund is 
eminently rational. But some persons who achieve print find it 
easier to assume the inconceivable and to justify neglect of this kind 
of scholarship by asserting the superior qualities of introspective 
zsthetics. In some measure it has been the task of Sir Edmund, 
with others to whom he does just homage, in particular to Professor 
A. W. Pollard and to Dr. Greg, to lay such a solid foundation for 
Shakespearian scholarship as shall, in the words of Chapman again, 
“ subdue their monstrous affections to most beautiful judgment.” 

More than thirty years ago, when Sir Edmund had already won 

216 
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his spurs as an editor of Elizabethans, somewhere about the middle 
of his way of life, he perceived that the Shakespearian country was 
in many ways a dark wood, and its paths obscured. Along with 
other explorers, he entered upon the laborious task of examining 
its geography. It is no derogation to his notable Georgian and 
Victorian predecessors, or to many a contemporary student of the 
stage, to say that he first has organised all available knowledge, that 
this organisation is at the moment the prime necessity and of greater 
value than new discovery, and that we are therefore more deeply 
in his debt than to any other single man for such a comprehensive 
and dependable instrument of scholarship and study as admits of 
few parallels. 

It is further to be borne in mind that these labours are the fruit 
of such leisure as could be afforded from the business of high office 
in a department of State, upon which Sir Edmund has left a mark 
that the history of education in England will find ineffaceable. It 
is a matter of pride to us that we can boast of several scholars, in the 
first rank, who are not university teachers. None rejoice more in 
this leaven than the professional scholars themselves. It seems to 
be a feature almost peculiar to this country, and nothing could be 
healthier for scholarship. I wonder how often Sir Edmund has 
been made a professor by allusion, even at home, and confused with 
R. W. Chambers, who in turn has been credited with many a novel, 
so that the total of books accruing to Sir Edmund would almost 
amount to the fabulous number and variety of those attributed to 
Bacon by certain wild-cat theories. 

There is certainly an encyclopedic comprehensiveness in his 
collection of instances, as well as a notable unwillingness to hasten 
to theory himself (which is here, however, in a measure overcome), 
or to tolerate hasty theory in others, which make Sir Edmund a 
Depredator after Bacon’s own heart, and indispensable in our New 
Atlantis, though he is much more than a mere Depredator or even 
Divisor. For the value of his book wil! be lost in large measure by 
any who use it merely as a storehouse of facts. A stubbornly 
independent critic accompanies the seeker throughout and has his 
say upon evidence and deduction and theory. 

The main aspects of Shakespearian study are dealt with in turn 
in the first volume, the second being largely devoted to the repro- 
duction of documents of justification with comment. So biography 
runs concurrently with a discussion of the stage, the dramatic 
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company, and the material for the stage and the company, forming 
a first main division. There follows a treatment of the facts and 
problems bearing upon the plays in their transition from the prompt- 
copy to the printed book, with the allied questions of authenticity 
and chronology. Finally, we have a discussion of each play in 
the Canon or the Apocrypha, and the Poems, especially the vexed 
question of the Sonnets. 

It is possible to lay too much stress upon the spirit of detachment 
that pervades the writings of Sir Edmund, as I shall indicate later, 
But it is a fact that the text of this book, the supreme fruit of many 
years’ labour upon a great theme, ends with the words “ There is 
no reference to the inn in Davenant’s will.” ‘There is an element of 
heroism in such self-denial of a peroration. For my part, I rejoice 
in the non-committal spirit which asserts how often “ the last word 
of self-respecting scholarship can only be that of nescience,” how- 
ever “‘ hot for certainties ” the soul may be (i, p. 26). For asoul 
truly “ hot for certainties” ought not to be content with less. 
Sir Edmund is perhaps somewhat severe upon certain theories 
which form a necessary part of a deliberate project of study, and 
which are stated to be provisional and awaiting confirmation or 
rebuttal by further experiment. He has, however, on the whole, 
gone further than one might have expected in assenting to the 
possibilities of certain processes postulated by Professor Dover 
Wilson in his textual analyses. He admits, for example, the 
“ assembled text” to be conceivable as a last resort (i, p. 155), 
though his dislike of the theory extends to the word ‘‘ assembling,” 
due to “‘ a generation obsessed by machinery ” (i, p. 153), one of the 
many quips with which this book is enlivened. And he fully 
accepts the position that the question of the copy for each play must 
be considered ‘‘ as a separate problem, in the light of such literary, 
scenic, and bibliographical indications as it may yield ”’ (i, p. 155). 
Where Sir Edmund is most recalcitrant, it may well be that most 
general recalcitrancy will occur, namely, to the disintegrating 
implications of some of Professor Dover Wilson’s work.! 

Sir Edmund is, of course, the sworn enemy of “ disintegration.” 


* I might perhaps interject here a new fact with reference to an important 
question in this connection. ‘‘ Dr. Greg,” writes Sir Edmund, “ pertinently 
asks for more evidence that printed texts were ever, in ordinary circumstances, 

as prompt copies (i, 165). I have documentary evidence that two of 
Shakespeare's quartos were so used, in 1609, by a provincial company m 
Yorkshire. But I cannot enter here upon the further possible implications of 
this almost certainly widespread use of the printed copies of the plays. 
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He is formidable in that capacity, and his criticism is a valuable 
check upon such Mazeppa-rides in that direction as we may be 
invited to take by Mr. J. M. Robertson. But he is no apostle of the 
inviolable canon of the Word. Indeed, he accepts what amounts 
to a far-reaching disintegration on his own part of The Taming of 
the Shrew, for example, with collaborator all complete, to which I 
for one could not subscribe. On the other hand, he is impervious 
to what may seem to some to be conclusive argument concerning 
the relations between A Shrew and The Shrew, and abides by the 
view that the former is a “ source-play” (i, p. 324). Stylistic 
considerations, again, which permit The Shrew to be broken up 
between Shakespeare and another, are of no avail to support the 
view that parts of Troilus and Cressida point to an early date of 
writing, and parts to a later date, by Shakespeare himself. The 
play seems to Sir Edmund “to be all of one piece,” except for the 
epilogue (i, p. 445). Concerning Macbeth, he stands where he stood 
in 1893, unmoved by the mass of comment written since that date, 
and read by him (i, p. 472). Sir Edmund, in fact, belongs to no 
school either of theory or of experiment, but preserves an in- 
dependent, if sometimes apparently capricious, judgment against 
all tides, with a conservative bias. Like the House of Lords, he 
acts as a brake upon what some may call intrepid progress, and others 
may think foolhardy innovation. 

This has been the characteristic function of his earlier volumes, 
certainly. Here, however, while the greater part of Sir Edmund’s 
criticism is destructive of hypothesis, there are occasions, as we have 
seen, when he theorises on his own behalf and invites questioning 
in his turn. “‘ Even Rhadamanthus has his moods ”’ (i, p. 269), 
not infrequently. I am myself somewhat taken aback by the 
remarkably full-blooded relation which he traces between Shake- 
speare’s work and the circumstances of his physical and spiritual life. 
Sir Edmund argues that the tragic “ temper ” of Hamlet and Troilus 
and Cressida develops and gives birth to a series of tragedies which 
bear evidence of mental strain approaching signs of a breakdown in 
Lear. If Timon can be dated 1608 (on very doubtful grounds), 
then we have there the proof of a complete breakdown and an 
illness from which Shakespeare emerged with a new point of view 
first shown in Pericles. ‘The romances follow, and are the full 
expression of the new man who has undergone a spiritual change. 
The paragraph concludes with a most sympathetic consideration of 
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Richard Davies’ statement that Shakespeare “dyed a papist” 
(i, pp. 85-86). It is all very well for Sir Edmund to offer a sardonic 
alternative that the illness “ may have been merely the plague.” 
It is clear that he really puts the other view forward quite seriously. 
For my own part, I cannot accept any such interpretation as probable, 
necessary, or helpful. If it were argued that all England, or rather 
the part of England traceable at this distance, underwent strain 
and spiritual changes in the mass, I should be more ready to accept 
suggestions of a corresponding change in the spirit and taste of the 
drama. It is not reasonable to single out Shakespeare’s plays 
from those of his fellows and to draw detailed conclusions thus with- 
out respect to their environment, or their subjects. There is, for 
the rest, not one of the tragedies which is not compatible with the 
maintenance of a balanced outlook upon life on the part of the great 
dramatist who can nevertheless lose himself, or perhaps the more 
completely lose himself, in his theme for the moment. It is, 
moreover, no mere coincidence that Shakespeare’s romances are 
contemporaneous with other tragi-comedies which evade dramatic 
logic to find happiness and turn towards sentimentality. As for 
the religious bent of the poet, I find it more likely that, like most 
Englishmen of his time, he was never far removed from a traditional 
faith with which his whole being must have been in harmony, but 
the political aspects of the matter must have prevented him from 
taking any decisive step in the direction of recusancy in this 
sense, as his intellectual nature made the opposite extreme impossible 
tohim. If we knew Davies or his informant better we should know 
what the word “ papist ” meant to him, and how far to the left or 
right his dividing-line lay, and so understand the real significance 
of the phrase, which in some mouths then meant very little. 

Some comment must be made upon Sir Edmund’s views concern- 
ing Sir Thomas More. Here, I think, scepticism has been unduly 
favoured by the carefully moderate way in which the case has been 
put by those who hold that Shakespeare wrote Addition D. The 
paleographical argument, as stated by Sir Edmund (i, pp. 507-8), 
does not indicate the full significance of the facts pointed out by Sir 
Edward Maunde Thompson, whose main observations will survive, 
in the mind of any competent judge, the criticisms of Dr. 
Tannenbaum. The fact is that several peculiarities of handwriting 
occur coincidentally in Hand D and in Shakespeare’s authentic 
signatures. What are the mathematical chances that this should 
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be mere coincidence ? Add to these other common peculiarities, 
of spelling or use of words. Professor R. W. Chambers has sug- 
gested that there are at least seven separate and distinct peculiarities 
common to Shakespeare and D, peculiarities independent of each 
other, with no interconnection such as would make them likely to be 
common to any particular man or men ; that some of these peculi- 
arities have as yet been found in no other Elizabethan dramatist— 
indeed, in no other writer ; that even if they were so far common 
that they occurred in one of every ten writers, nevertheless the 
probability that all seven should occur by mere chance in Shakespeare 


and Hand D would be = , or one in ten million. Again, how many 


possible available dramatists, known or unknown, must be taken 
into account? ‘The field is very much narrower than one is apt 
to realise, especially when we consider the quality of Addition D. 
Professor Chambers’ argument from literary premises has, I conceive, 
been greatly understated by Sir Edmund (i, p. 509). It is, perhaps, 
the most immediately convincing of all the single lines of argument 
put forward. But it must not be put as a question merely of 
“consonance.” The rhythm of thought which he has demonstrated 
is so clear that no explanation will serve but unity of authorship or 
direct imitation. And chronology rules out the latter alternative. 
Indeed, Sir Edmund elsewhere accepts the full force of the argument 
(i,p.66). I agree that too much has been made of possible deductions 
from the handwriting to the printed text, and Sir Edmund’s warning 
is justified (i, p. 510). But, on the other hand, the more written 
documents of the time are examined, the more it is clear that some 
of the tricks of writing and of spelling observed are in truth peculiar 
to Shakespeare and to Hand D. In the course of reading what I 
may fairly call a vast number of such documents I myself have 
never found, except in Shakespeare and in Hand D, the “ spurred 
a” (so often misunderstood by some of the critics of Maunde 
Thompson) or the spelling “ scilens,” to take two very characteristic 
examples. And he who searches in drama for the word “ argo,”’ in 
that form, outside Shakespeare and Hand D, will search in vain. 
I should urge, finally, that any one who lives daily with Eliza- 
bethan handwriting, and its writers, and who has formed for 
himself an impression of the temperament of the man Shake- 
speare from his plays, will find in Hand D a graphic reflection of 
that temperament and of his moods in the act of composition. 
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There is, I think, room for a complete re-presentation of the whole 
question. 

As Sir Edmund’s treatment of the “ Facts and Problems” 
connected with Sir Thomas More incites re-examination and 
re-statement and a searching of the heart in the present writer, so 
his treatment of this and other questions will, we may fairly hope, 
work upon those best competent to wrestle with him. Professor 
Dover Wilson has now before him a full statement of what an 
admirably informed and critical mind can object to his theories 
concerning the Copy for Shakespeare’s plays. Dr. G. B. Harrison 
may be led to seek to consolidate his views on the topical nature of 
Troilus and Cressida or King Fohn. Mr. Peter Alexander will find 
opposition to his interpretation of the history of Henry the Sixth 
and The Taming of the Shrew. Mr. Percy Simpson and Professor 
Pollard will see what may be argued against their views concerning 
punctuation in the printed texts. And I imagine that there may be 
wigs on the green in response to Sir Edmund’s account of 
Shakespeare’s spiritual life. When Dr. Samuel Collins, once 
Provost of King’s College, read The Advancement of Learning, so he 
told Rawley, “ he found himself in a case to begin his studies anew.” 
It is one of the great merits of this book that many of its readers 
will in a measure be compelled, by the weight of its critical scholar- 
ship which places Sir Edmund high in the Baconian hierarchy of 
research, to review their fundamental positions, to seek to justify 
them and to state them afresh, or to modify them. It is beyond 
doubt that his survey will have done great service in the advancement 
of Shakespearian learning, not only by the consolidation it has 
itself effected, but also by the consolidation to which it will lead 
Sir Edmund’s fellow-students in this most absorbing of all literary 
fields of work. The proof of this aspect of its value will lie in the 
ultimate supersession of the authority of the first volume of the book 
by some subsequent re-statement of the reasonable certainties 
concerning all the problems in question, as scholarship, faithful 
and long-enduring, approaches ever nearer the truth. 

As a work of indispensable reference this book ranks with its 
predecessors, and in especial the second volume, with its complete 
collection of facts, in every form which can be taken by facts 
concerning Shakespeare, will abide the years. The mere list of 
appendices is a subject-index to the vast labours of generations of 
scholars: Records, Contemporary Allusions, The Shakespeare- 
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Mythos, Performances of Plays, The Name Shakespeare, Shake- 
spearian Fabrications, Table of Quartos, and Metrical Tables. 

The one criticism which I have to offer upon the book as a whole 
rests upon the necessity of considering it as an instrument of study. 
It is not easy to find one’s way about it, in search of the treatment 
of this or that topic, and further sub-division of chapters would 
have been helpful. This would be less conspicuous in actual use 
if the indexes were more substantial and detailed. It is strange 
indeed to find a book of this scope and multiplicity of matter with 
an index of only twenty-three pages, in which no mention is made, 
for example, of Dr. Furnivall, Professor Pollard, or Dr. Greg. 
I cannot imagine a more useful supplement to the whole series in 
which Sir Edmund’s great work has been embodied than a tenth 
volume, containing a general analytical index to the nine volumes now 
before us. ‘Time, and the experience of many students, have shown 
how this would have added to the value of The Elizabethan Stage. 

It is an odd slip that has led Sir Edmund to attribute to Malone 
in 1790 a passage from Johnson’s Proposals, written in 1756, con- 
cerning the vitiation of Shakespeare’s text (i, p. 144). Malone 
certainly quotes it, but also criticises some of the statements made. 
I do not think that the book-keeper’s notes in Believe as you List, 
concerning letters for actors, will bear the conclusion drawn from 
them (i, p. 124). In the only instance in which the letter is read, 
the part read is contained in the prompt-copy (ll. 274 sqq.), from 
which the actors’ parts would be copied. It would, indeed, be 
more trouble all round not to write them or not to learn them, as 
ordinary stage practice shows. And the mislaying of a piece of 
paper would be fatal. 

It is impossible to conclude without joining with the author 
in his praise for the Clarendon Press to which we owe his works in 
their printed form, presented with dignity and accuracy. Insigni- 
ficant misprints occur, e.g. “ F.G.” for “ F.Q.” (i, p. 439), or 
“p. 255” for“ p. 155’ (i, p. 420). And there is one serious set of 
slips in the printing or the author’s copy for the discussion of 
Pericles (i, pp. 518-28). Here Sir Edmund is clearly following the 
traditional account of the share of Shakespeare in this disintegrated 
play. The following corrections need to be made in his analysis 
on page 521 : line 12, for (b) read (d) ; line 19, for (b) read (a), and 
line 23, for (a) read (4), as is evident from the Table in Appendix H 
(ii, p. 404) ; line 32, for (a) read (6). CHARLES J. SISSON. 
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Germanisches Heidentum bei den Angelsachsen. Von Dr. 
E. A. Puitippson. Kélner Anglistische Arbeiten 4, Band, 
Leipzig: 1929. Pp. 238. Price 15 marks. 

THis is an extremely useful piece of work which no student of Anglo- 

Saxon England can afford to neglect, dealing as it does with a field 

of research which has been left comparatively deserted by all but 

amateurs since the time of Grimm, Kemble and Fischer. A notable 
exception, however, is Dr. R. Jente’s book, Die mythologischen 

Ausdriicke im altenglischen Wortschatze, 1921, which has not been 

entirely replaced by this newer book, superior as the latter is in 

breadth of treatment and critical acumen. 

The most serious difficulty in the investigation of Anglo-Saxon 
mythology has been the absence of material. The pagan hymns 
have perished, and we have no Prose Edda or Saxo to describe the 
faith of our forefathers. The student is therefore forced to try to 
reconstruct the old religion from the tantalisingly scanty references 
in literature, place- and personal-names, laws, penitentials and by 
the careful application of the methods of the science of comparative 
mythology or religion. Even then much remains obscure. 

The book proper begins with a valuable discussion of the origin 
of the Anglo-Saxons and their continental relationships, which has 
a special interest for English students, though it is not original. 

Briefly, Philippson’s view is that the Saxons were identical with 
the Old Saxons, whose language was closely related to that of the 
Frisians. The original home of the Saxons was Holstein, but the 
Saxons of Holstein united (third century) with the Chauci, who 
lived on the coast of the North Sea between the Saxons and the 
Frisians. Archzological evidence supports this view. The in- 
vasion of England by the Saxons took place, not across the North 
Sea, but from their western outposts on the Rhine and in Northern 
Gaul. The western advance of the Saxons probably accounts for 
the use of the term Litus Saxonicum (in Gaul as well as in Britain) 
about the beginning of the fifth century. Bremer (PG. i, 25) 
mentions Saxons dwelling round Bayeux a.D. 578-590, and their 
presence on the south coast of the Channel is attested by place- 
names. 

The origin of the Angles has been even more disputed. P., 
as against Zeuss and Erdmann, declares in favour of Angeln 
having been the centre of Anglian power ; but points to Alfred's 
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Orosius as evidence that their territory was not confined to Angeln, 
but extended over the islands west of the Sound. This view is 
supported by archeology. The style of the finds at Borgstedt 
corresponds with the Anglian style in England, and the finds cease 
in Angeln about the time when they begin in Britain. The Anglian 
invasion came direct across the North Sea ; a few scattered colonies 
of Angles, such as that in Thuringia, remained behind on the 
Continent. P. rejects Chadwick’s theory that the Anglo-Saxons 
in England formed a single nation, among whom the Angles were a 
kind of military aristocracy. Bede tells us expressly that the Angles 
and Saxons invaded Britain separately, and his statement is sup- 
ported by the national traditions and the existing kingdoms. More- 
over, the Anglian style of art corresponds with that of the Schleswig 
graves, while that of the Saxons has close relations with more westerly 
German art. The Angles burnt their dead, but the Saxon dead 
were buried, a practice which was probably due to contact with the 
peoples of the Rhine and the West. 

The seats of the Jutes were in Jutland to the north of the Angles. 
Here again archeology supports the statement of Bede. Their 
civilisation was more advanced than that of the Saxons. Their 
scale of wergilds differed from that of the Saxons ; like them they 
buried their dead. The Jutes probably invaded Britain, not from 
their old home in Jutland, but from the Rhine. L. Schmidt identifies 
them with the Eutii. Unlike the later inhabitants of Jutland, with 
whom possibly some of them amalgamated, they were West Germans 
linguistically. P. rejects Leed’s theory that the bulk of the Jutes 
were Ripuarian Franks though their royal house may have sprung 
from Jutland. 

As regards Celtic influence, P. rightly assumes that Romano- 
Celtic systems of agriculture had no effect upon the Anglo-Saxons. 
Nor had Celtic religion any influence upon Germanic heathendom 
in Britain, apart, perhaps, from the survival of some popular 
superstitions. 

The book contains chapters on animism, the cult of the departed, 
zoomorphic deities, the gods of heaven and earth, or solar deities, 
the Vanir, and the AEsir, Eastre and other goddesses, the myth 
of > sa magic, and a careful chapter on fatalism in Anglo-Saxon 
religion. 

Throughout the author has made an extensive use of the evidence 
to be obtained from place- and personal names. It would have 
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been a decided advantage, had the Place Name Society’s work 
reached a more complete stage, as some of P.’s interpretations are 
very uncertain. I add a few general comments and suggestions, 


For the relations between the Saxons and the Frisians reference ma 
now be made to Die Friesen. Edited by C. Borchling and R. Muuss 
(Breslau, 1931). 

P. 37: Few scholars will be found to agree with the statement that 
“ Beowulf was written in Wessex on behalf of the West Saxon dynasty.” 

P. 41/20: Sussex and not Essex was the last of the AS. kingdoms to 
accept Christianity. 

P. 53: Granted that the soul was often regarded by the Teutons as 
taking the form of a mouse, as we know from the delightful story of 
King Gunthram’s dream (Paulus Diaconus, HL. iii, 34), it seems some- 
what perverse to argue that the prescription of the Pseudo-Eghert Peni- 
tential ‘‘ Gif mus on wetan befealle, do hig man aweg and sprenge 
mid halig-wetere ”’), has anything to do with the belief in the mouse as a 
soul-carrier, unless we are to deduce from the prescription (Thorpe, ii, 164) 
“‘ Gif lytel fearh afealle on wetan and cucu sig uppatogen, sprenge man 
pone wetan mid halig wetero ” that the same belief applied to little pigs. 

P. 61: I doubt very much whether there is any connection between 
euphemisms like gewitan, and fordfaran for “ die” and the Teutonic 
belief in the “‘ journey of the soul.” 

P. 68 : Ides is used in connection with Grendel’s dam in Beowulf, 1351. 

P. 71: Cf. “ 3if eny mon is elue i-nome opur elue i-blowe, he hit hap 
of pe angelus pat fellen out of heuene” (Life of Adam and Eve, ed. Horst- 
mann, p. 221). 

P. 72: What is the connection between “ Der hinkende Teufel,” the 
lame Vulcan, and the ham-strung Weland ? 

P. 122: It should be noted that the Chauci, who formed an important 
section of the Old Saxons, were Inguzvones, like the Jutes, but that the 
Angles were most probably Nerthus worshippers and therefore more 
closely connected with the North Germanic peoples. 

A useful supplement and, in part, corrective to Philippson’s chapters 
on the Vanir and A&sir will be found in J. De Vries, De Germaansche 
Oudheid (Haarlem, 1930). 

P. 192: The references to wih, weoh are not all Judzo-Christian. 
Cf. “‘ Woden worhte weos,” “‘ Gnomic Verses.” 

P. 196: In connection with dances in the churchyard, we may refer 
to the story of the Dancers of Colbek, preserved in a ME. form by Robert 
of Brunne. Here we have an interesting survival in the folk memory of 
the cult of the phallic Bovo (for which see Schiitte, Dénisches Heidentum, 
pp. 11-12). ‘The ME. account is of course based on an eleventh-century 
Latin original. 

P. 228 ; Meotud seems to be a noun of a later type of formation than 
wyrd. Does meotud represent a more personified conception (cf. 
meditor)—determinism as opposed to blind fatalism ? 


S. J. CRAWFORD. 
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Johann Faust : The Manandthe Myth. By Haroip Grorce 
Meek, M.A. London: H. Milford. 1930. Pp. 184. 7s. 6d. 


net. 
Tuts little book contains a great deal of useful information and 
gives evidence in its footnotes of wide reading. Beginning with the 
earliest notices of the historical Faust, who is identified with a 
Georg Sabel or Sabellicus (b.'c. 1488 at Knittlingen in the Palatinate, 
d. 1541 at an inn in Wiirtemberg), a swashbuckler, tramp and loose- 
liver, it traces the growth around this kernel of legendary material, 
derived from folk-lore and lives of saints and of magicians of the 
past, until the tale took a form to evoke the deepest thoughts of a 
Goethe. The story throws much light on the evolution of the 
miraculous. Mr. Meek’s work is generally careful. He has a 
strange idea, however, that Shakespeare wrote Merry Wives in 1579 
(at the age of fifteen) ; see pp. 41 and 144 where he calls special 
attention to the date. It is more excusable that he identifies Marlowe 
with his elder Cambridge namesake who had taken orders in Spain 
(see Boas, Marlowe and his Circle, p. 18). It is hardly English 
custom to speak of Charles V as “ Charles Quint.” Might not 
“the Stone of God ” which Faust was said to have seen in Britain 
have been the Coronation Chair brought by Edward I from Scone 
which claims to contain the stone Jacob set up for a pillar at Bethel ? 
On p. 121 we have the story of Gerbert, who had been promised by 
the Devil he would never die till he had celebrated mass in Jerusalem, 
but rashly did so at Rome in the Church of Santa Croce in Hieru- 
salem, on which the devil considered the condition satisfied and 
carried him off (A.D. 1003). It has no doubt already been remarked 
that this is the probable source of the story of Henry IV and the 


Jerusalem Chamber which Shakespeare took over from Holinshed. 
G. C. M. S. 


Elizabethan and Other Essays. By Sir Sipney Lee. Selected 
and Edited by Freperick S. Boas. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
1929. 8°. Pp. xxiit+344. 18s. net. 

IN the essay on “ Shakespeare and the Italian Renaissance,” Sir 

Sidney Lee defined the word “ humanist.” Originally, it meant 

simply a classical scholar. Then, as this pursuit “ sharpened and 

widened all human faculty,” it came to be a name for all who were 
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inspired by the new faith in beauty and reason, and “‘ who sought to 
realise the new exalted hopes of human progress.”” It would be 
hard to find in our time a better example of the true humanist than 
Lee himself. His range of knowledge was much wider than the 
thoroughness of his specialisation seemed to indicate, and even in 
his specialisation he commanded more than one province, as this 
volume shows. He was the leading authority on the science of 
biography, a Shakespearian scholar, an enterprising explorer into 
the international relations of humanism and letters, and, as the last 
batch of papers here make manifest, one who would have made his 
mark as historian had he not been turned into one of history’s chief 
byways. 

Many will turn first to the two essays, “ Principles of Biography ” 
and “ The Perspective of Biography,” in which long experience 
of writing and judging has “ sharpened and widened ” the writer’s 
original insight. Biography exists to satisfy man’s commemorative 
instinct, and its function is to transmit personality. ‘‘ A fit bio- 
graphic theme is, in the Aristotelian phrase, a career which is 
‘ serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude.’”’ Hence living 
persons are not fit subjects for biography ; death has withheld “ the 
finishing touch.” A certain magnitude is demanded ; accordingly, 
there must be an achievement, a career, to commemorate. Among 
the legitimate claims to commemoration, however, in spite of having 
shown that the biographer’s aim is to transmit personality, Lee 
would reject those that are not guaranteed by some solid achieve- 
ment, political, literary, military, or other. But, of course, a fine 
personality may be an achievement in itself; such instances as 
Sterling or Edward FitzGerald prove it. In one of the crowning 
instances, that of Dr. Johnson, it is the personality rather than the 
works that makes his biography one of the greatest. 

Probably Lee was at fault in some of his views on autobiography. 
“The autobiographer fixes his gaze mainly on himself. . . . His 
success is proportioned to his self-absorption.” In a penetrating 
study, M. Ramon Fernandez recently pointed out that pure auto- 
biography is the most difficult thing in the world, simply because 
it is necessary for the autobiographer to stand outside and objectify 
himself. In afew almost miraculous works, writers have managed 
to do this, or to reveal themselves in ways they never intended. 
But the bulk of so-called autobiographies are merely reminiscences 
of incidents and people, the amount of self-revelation being 
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relatively small, and that little inferior to portraiture by a master 
of the art. 

If death is the necessary voucher, it is also necessary that the 
biography should not be long delayed. Boswell’s Johnson, Froude’s 
Carlyle, Morley’s Gladstone, are examples of the superiority of 
lives written when the sources are still open and the information 
is at its freshest. ‘‘ The wisdom of the world would have bencfited 
to the end of time had Thomas Heywood fulfilled his promise of a 
biography of his friend and contemporary, William Shakespeare, 
when the great dramatist was recently deceased.” 

Lee’s biographical researches give importance to the view, 
stated in his essay on “‘ The Impersonal Aspect of Shakespeare’s 
Art,” that it is fallacious to seek evidence for the dramatist’s life in 
the Sonnets. He believed that dramatic forces were at work there, 
“ forces which produce the potent illusion of a personal confession.” 
And he laughs to scorn Emerson’s declaration that ‘‘ Shakespeare is 
the only biographer of Shakespeare,” and that in his plays he 
unlocked his heart ; and similarly discounts the efforts of Dowden, 
Brandes, the late Sir Walter Raleigh, and others to bring this 
supposed self-portraiture to light. Lee’s learning comes out well 
in the papers on “‘ Ovid and Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” ‘‘ Shakespeare 
and the Italian Renaissance,” and “Tasso and Shakespeare’s 
England.” 

A power of startling us and making us revise deep-rooted 
persuasions, by putting facts into a right perspective, comes out in 
the last group of papers, collectively entitled ‘‘ The Call of the 
West. America and Elizabethan England.” Here Lee reminds us 
that Cabot touched land across the Atlantic eleven months before 
Columbus reached “‘ the terra firma of South America ” ; that Spain 
retained her hold on her American colonies far longer than England 
retained hers on the American colonies which she founded in the 
seventeenth century; that the Huguenots were the first to look 
across the Atlantic for an asylum from persecution, and that they 
anticipated the voyage of the Mayflower by sixty years. It was 
Huguenot mariners who passed the word on to Drake and Hawkins 
and Raleigh. The slowness of the Elizabethan world to respond to 
the call of the West is a fact that has been often forgotten. 

The book is laudably free from misprints ; but there is a bad 
one on page 245, where “ the uncorrupted evil of America ” obviously 
should read “ soil.” Did Lee really use the singular verb in the 
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sentence, “A succession of courageous explorers was facing 
tragedy”? Dr. Boas has contributed an only too brief introduction, 
and we are grateful to him for an excellent photograph, and for the 
portrait by Professor Rothenstein in which Sir Sidney Lee seems 
to stand there abiding our question. 

Ernest A. BAKER. 


The R. B. Adam Library relating to Dr. Samuel Johnson 
and His Era. Three volumes. Buffalo: Printed for the 
Author. London: Milford. f15 15s. net for the three 
volumes. 


THE great collection of which these three handsome quartos are the 
catalogue was founded in the ’eighties by Mr. R. B. Adam, the first 
of the name. When Dr. Birkbeck Hill saw it in 1893 he declared 
it to be better than any collection on this side of the Atlantic, 
Mr. Adam died in 1904, leaving his library to his nephew and heir, 
the present Mr. R. B. Adam, who inherited also his Johnsonian 
enthusiasm. To-day the Adam collection bears pretty much the 
same relation to other Johnsonian collections as Boswell’s Life bears 
to other biographies of Johnson ; it stands unrivalled and without 
a competitor. In 1921 Mr. Adam, in response to the requests of 
some of the great University libraries in both continents, made a 
selection or catalogue of his more important treasures ; this catalogue 
was however limited to an edition of fifty copies, none of which were 
for sale. The present catalogue is an amplification, a very consider- 
able amplification, of it. The old catalogue is a valuable and a 
desirable book, but the new one is a work of reference indispensable 
to Johnsonian scholars in particular, and to students of the eighteenth 
century in general. Its superior value is due, not only to the 
increase of the collection, but to the greater fullness with which the 
contents of that collection are described. 

This generosity of treatment extends to all three volumes, but 
is well exemplified in the first, which deals with the following MSS. : 
(1) Letters of Johnson, Boswell, Burke, Reynolds, and Garrick ; 
(2) Johnson’s Latin poems and translations ; (3) his Life of Rowe ; 
(4) an early nineteenth-century list of Johnson’s London residences, 
and another list, of earlier date and greater value, of the subscribers 
to his monument. All these manuscripts are reproduced in extenso. 
The letters are the most important. When Dr. Hill saw the collection 
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it contained a meagre “‘ ten or twelve original letters” of Johnson 
and Boswell ; the 1921 catalogue gave over one hundred and fifty 
for the two men ; to-day the total is over two hundred and eighty, 
some two hundred and thirty of which are Johnson’s. The letters 
of each writer are separately grouped ; those of Johnson and Boswell 
are arranged alphabetically according to the addressees, those of the 
other writers chronologically. In addition to a complete transcript, 
each letter is fully described ; no detail has escaped Mr. Adam. 
Historic letters or those of outstanding interest are given in facsimile. 
Among these, to adopt Boswell’s chronological order, are (1) the 
first letter that Johnson is known to have written to his lifelong 
friend, Dr. Taylor, and the second of his letters that has survived ; 
this is dated from Lichfield, July 27, 1732, and relates to Johnson’s 
unsuccessful effort to obtain employment at Ashbourne Grammar 
School; in it he describes his release from Sir Wolstan Dixie’s 
house as “ really e carcere exire”’; (2) the first letter to Cave, the 
owner-publisher of the Gentleman’s Magazine, dated November 25, 
1734, offering “ on reasonable terms ” to supply him with “ short 
literary Dissertations in Latin or English, Critical Remarks on 
Authours Ancient or Modern, forgotten Poems that deserve Revival, 
or loose pieces . . . worth preserving”; (3) the appeal to Samuel 
Richardson on March 16, 1756: “I am obliged to entreat your 
assistance, I am now under an arrest for five pounds eighteen 
shillings,” with the honourable endorsement, dated the same day, 
“Sent Six Guineas ” ; (4) the true version of the famous letter to 
“Mr. James Macpherson,” dated January 20, 1775 ; (5) a letter to 
Mrs. Thrale which shows Mrs. Piozzi’s method of editing her corre- 
spondence by pasting pieces of paper over personal names; and 
(6) a very fine letter, dated April 19, 1783, to Sir Robert Chambers, 
in which, after relating the history of his own illnesses and sorrows, 
he characteristically endeavours to save Bennet Langton from 
financial disaster. The volume contains many unpublished letters 
of Johnson, some of great importance, notably the long series written 
toChambers. Of equal importance are the letters, numbering over 
a hundred, to Mrs. Thrale, which are here printed accurately and 
in their entirety for the first time. Mrs. Piozzi, like any other 
editor of contemporary letters, was compelled to use discretion ; 
she frequently suppressed a name, often omitted a paragraph, and 
oecasionally resorted to mutilation ; the blanks have now been filled, 
the omissions supplied, and the mutilations recorded. 
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The second volume, which is even more liberally provided with 
facsimiles than the first, is described on the spine as “ Johnsonian 
Books.” ‘The title is true, but too modest: it hardly does justice 
to the contents, for in addition to recording every Johnsonian and 
Boswellian book in his collection, Mr. Adam presents us with 
facsimiles of various manuscripts and documents relating to those 
books. Among these manuscripts are two drafts of the Plan of the 
Dictionary, the Note Book in which Boswell recorded the particulars 
of Johnson’s early life, and Boswell’s “‘ Remarks ”’ on Johnson’s 
Journey to the Western Islands. The books are arranged in chrono- 
logical order and fully described ; facsimiles are given in almost 
every case, not only of title-pages, but, when they are written by 
Johnson, of Prefaces, Introductions, Prologues, Dedications and 
even paragraphs. Mr. Adam’s collection is so rich that he is 
often able to supplement the Oxford Bibliography, with which he 
does not pretend to compete. Thus we learn for the first time that 
the Dedication to William Payne’s Introduction to Geometry came 
from Johnson’s hand ; this Dedication is addressed to the Duke of 
York, who is informed “‘ that Geometry is the primary and funda- 
mental art of life ; that its effects are extended through the principal 
operations of human skill ; that it conducts the soldier in the field, 
and the seaman in the ocean ; that it gives strength to the fortress, 
and elegance to the palace.” William Payne’s book will become 
rare. Among Mr. Adam’s rarities are Sterne’s copy of that very 
scarce pamphlet the Proceedings of the Committee appointed to manage 
the Contributions . . . for cloathing French Prisoners, the Introduction 
to which was written by Johnson, and the equally scarce criticism 
of Irene, entitled An Essay on Tragedy (1749), which was unknown 
to Boswell. Mr. Adam has yet to find the other pamphlet on the 
same subject, A Criticism on Mahomet and Irene, stated to have been 
published in the same year. Among the association books are some 
thirty works owned by Boswell, many of which were presents ; one 
is The Government of the Tongue in which Boswell wrote : “ Presented 
to me by my worthy friend Bennet Langton Esq: of Langton, as a 
Book by which I might be much improved, viz. by the Government 
of the Tongue. He gave me the Book and hoped I would read that 
treatise ; but said no more. . . . It was a delicate admonition.” 
Rare and important as these books are, they are thrown into the 
shade by the manuscripts, especially those mentioned above. ‘These 
are all fully reproduced by Mr. Adam. 
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Boswell’s Note Book, which is holograph, has been edited by 
Dr. Chapman ; his Remarks on Johnson’s Fourney, which are not in 
Malone’s handwriting, but in that of Boswell’s clerk, were used by 
the same editor and not by Johnson, at whose request they were 
made ; the MS. material of the Plan has remained almost unknown 
and has never been fully described. It consists of two distinct 
drafts which are not directly related to each other. The earlier 
draft is holograph, written on nineteen pages, not all of which 
survive, and bears the date April 30, 1746 ; some of the pages were 
heavily revised by Johnson and there are notes in another hand. 
The later draft, which I am confident was not copied from that just 
described, is in the formal hand of a clerk ; it covers forty-six pages, 
nearly all of which bear Johnson’s autograph corrections. This 
draft was also submitted to a critic, who was none other than the 
Earl of Chesterfield, to whom the Plan is at this stage addressed. 
Croker asserted that Johnson adopted all his critic’s suggestions ; 
that is, however, not the case ; but Chesterfield’s criticisms were of a 
higher order than those of the unidentified annotator of the earlier 
draft, and of the other noble lord who cavilled at the “ barren 
laurel,” and Johnson had the good sense to meet them. The 
following are representative examples. Johnson at first wrote : 
“ Words in Dictionaries must be conjoined with things, as Form and 
Motion in Mechanics must be united to matter.” On this Chester- 
field animadverted: ‘“‘ This does not seem to me very clearly 
expressed.” Johnson agreed and substituted: ‘‘ The value of a 
work must be estimated by its use ; it is not enough that a Dictionary 
delights the Critic unless at the same time it instructs the Learner, 
as it is to little purpose that an Engine amuses the Philosopher by 
the subtilty of its mechanism, if it requires too much knowledge 
in its application to become useful in common hands.” Chester- 
field objected to “‘ tralatitious signification.” “‘ Is it tralatitious or 
translatitious ?” he asks, adding, ‘“‘ I believe not one reader in a 
hundred will understand this word.” Chesterfield was right ; 
Johnson dropped the word on this occasion and never, I believe, 
used it again. He scored off his critic immediately afterwards, 
when Chesterfield asked him to brand “ cynosure”’: “ If the author 
quotes, in his dictionary, this and simialar [sic] forms of expression, 
should he not brand them with some mark of reprobation? For 
this cynosure of neighbouring eyes is pedantry itself.” The mark 
of reprobation Johnson gave to the word was the obelus, and so 
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came into being the only footnote in the work, the single name 
“Milton.” Of Rowe’s rhyme seat : great Chesterfield remarks: 
“This is undoubtedly a bad Rhyme, and therefore should not be 
quoted as an Authority, though found in a good poet :’’ Johnson did 
nothing. Johnson’s own revision, which is of the three chief 
types, alteration, addition and omission, was very thorough, and 
is well worth close study. Of no other of his writings do we 
possess so much of the rough material, as is here placed at our 
disposal. 

The third volume describes the host of autograph letters and 
other original documents collected by Mr. Adam, Senior, in the 
course of Grangerising the Hillian editions of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, Johnson’s Letters, and Fohnsonian Miscellanies. The 
collection, which consists of between fifteen and sixteen hundred 
separate pieces, is extraordinarily varied; the documents are 
arranged alphabetically under the names of the writers or the chief 
persons concerned from a Johnsonian point of view ; each document 
is briefly described, often by an extract; if it is important a full 
transcript is given, and sometimes there is a facsimile. We should 
expect to find, as we do find, letters or documents of or relating to 
members of the Johnsonian circle, such as Beauclerk, Goldsmith, 
Langton, and Percy, or of authors about whom Johnson talked or 
wrote, as Addison, Cowley, Dryden, Pope, or Sterne ; a student 
might perhaps think of Scott or Swinburne, because of their known 
admiration for Johnson ; but he could hardly be blamed for failing 
to look in a purely Johnsonian collection for letters of Matthew 
Arnold, Jane Austen, Blake, Cobbett, Dickens, Emerson, Hazlitt, 
Hogg, Lamb, Landor, Lord Palmerston, Shelley, or Wordsworth, 
to mention only a few. Their presence is due to the simple fact 
that Dr. Hill quotes or refers to them in one or other of his 
editions. It will be realised at once that no student of modern 
literature in search of original letters can afford to neglect this 
volume. 

The three volumes are lavishly illustrated with reproductions 
of prints and portraits ; almost every place and almost every person 
associated with Johnson is represented; I miss Oliver Edwards, 
and Mr. Adam confesses his inability to find a portrait of at least 
one member of the Club, Nugent, Burke’s father-in-law ; but he has 
found and reproduced a portrait of Sir Frederick Augusta Barnard 
(whose name is a constant trouble), which shows that another 
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librarian, Edward Edwards, was right when he said that George III’s 
choice of his librarian was “‘ in part dictated by a feeling of brotherly 
kindness.” 

Mr. Adam has printed at the end of the third volume a number 
of corrections. I cannot add many. Johnson’s hand is not always 
easy to read, but Mr. Adam’s transcripts are nearly always accurate, 
and I have only been able to discover one or two errors ; these are 
(vol. 1, page 13) “‘ Warwackshire,” (zbid., page 128, line 12) “ knows ” 
for “ knew,” (vol. 2, page 14 of the first draft of the Plan) “ useful ” 
for “ usual.” I think Johnson’s undated letter to Dodsley (vol. 1, 
page 42) was almost certainly written in 1746, probably in June. 
It is clear from this letter and from the undated note to Longman 
mentioned in it, that the agreement for the Dictionary was “ fully 
engrossed,” but not signed, when Johnson wrote. Hawkins, who 
had the signed document before him, says it is dated June 18, 1746. 
I think, also, that the date of Croker’s letter to Lord Stowell (vol. 3, 
page 76) has been misread. It certainly at first glance looks like 
1820, but it must be 1828. There is no evidence that Croker 
thought of editing Boswell so early as 1820. He first proposed his 
edition to John Murray on January 8, 1829, in conversation, and 
made his formal proposal in writing the next day, when Murray 
immediately offered him a thousand guineas for his labour (see 
Croker Papers, ii, p. 24). 

Mr. Adam is to be congratulated on completing a work which 
will be, there can be no doubt, of very great value to those engaged 
in the study of literary history. 

L. F. POWELL. 


Blake and Modern Thought. By Denis Saurat. London: 
Constable. 1929. Pp. xv-+200. With eight collotype plates. 
145. 
NoTWITHSTANDING the thorough-going interpretation of Professors 
Gloss and Wallis, in 1926, much had been left unexplained in 
Blake’s intricate symbolism. Prof. Saurat has been able to enlighten 
us almost completely on such a difficult subject by pushing his 
researches in two new directions: occultism, and eighteenth- 
century study of Celtic antiquity. A systematic study of the 
importance of occultist influence on the romantics has been under- 
taken only very recently: Auguste Viatte’s book on Les sources 
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occultes du Romantisme : Illuminisme, Théosophie precedes by one 
year Prof. Saurat’s work. “The more we study Blake,” says 
Prof. Saurat, “the more persuaded we become that there was 
not one absurdity in Europe at the end of the eighteenth century 
that Blake did not know.” Few theories can beat for absurdity 
that one of certain Celtomaniacs, who maintained that the fabulous 
Atlantis was the cradle of civilisation, that the Celts or Druids— 
the descendants of the Atlants—had first cultivated all arts and 
sciences in the British Isles, and then spread them through the rest 
of the world. Thus Jerusalem could be considered an emanation 
of Albion. When Blake says that Adam was a Druid, and mentions 
the English places the Jews went through (“ The Gate of Reuben 
in Carmarthenshire,” etc.), he is not indulging the wildest of his 
fancies, but merely rehearsing a portion of the pseudo-science of 
his time. 

I do not think Prof. Saurat’s tracing of analogies between Blake 
and modern writers is uniformly felicitous ; that Blake’s ethics are 
akin to Nietzsche’s may be shown also indirectly, through André 
Gide’s sympathising with both. But this is not because Blake is a 
forerunner of Nietzsche, but rather because both of them derive 
from the Systéme de la Nature of the Encyclopedists. When Blake 
wrote in the Marriage of Heaven and Hell: “‘ Good is the passive 
that obeys Reason. Evil is the active springing from Energy ”— 
he was following the same current of thought which inspired De 
Sade’s: “‘ La vertu ne conduit qu’a l’inaction la plus stupide et la 
plus monotone, le vice 4 tout ce que l’homme peut espérer de plus 
délicieux sur la terre.” Prof. Saurat thinks that Blake is a fore- 
runner of Proust by his theory of states as more permanent than 
individuals ; but the analogy seems to me rather far-fetched. He 
does not compare D. H. Lawrence’s anti-intellectualism to Blake’s, 
although here, in my opinion, lies a more promising ground of 
speculation. Mario PRaz. 


Coleridge on Logic and Learning. With Selections from 
the Unpublished Manuscripts. By Atice D. SNYDER. 
Yale University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. Pp. xvii 
+169. 13s. 6d. net. 


Miss Snyper has brought back this handful of gleanings from a 
comprehensive survey of Coleridge’s unpublished manuscripts, 
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which she has discovered or re-discovered “ in almost unbelievable 
quantities.” It is arguable that the time has come for the more 
important fragments—and especially the unfinished treatise on 
“Logic ”—to be published at length, but Miss Snyder’s opinion 
to the contrary must be respected. Her selections are skilfully 
designed to communicate her own “ heightened sense of Coleridge’s 
interest in logic, methodology, and education,” and her “ fresh 
recognition of the fertility of much of his thinking on these subjects ”’ ; 
and the chapters of original exposition should serve effectually to 
relieve any strain which the philosophy of Highgate may impose 
upon the reader’s intelligence. As it is probable that a second 
edition will be required, it may be useful to suggest some possibilities 
of improvement in matters of detail. 

It is not surprising to learn that the original text was found to be 
crowded with verbal errors. Miss Snyder’s emendations, with 
one possible exception about to be noticed, are not likely to be 
disputed, but a few lapses have escaped her vigilance. The quota- 
tion from Bacon given as ‘‘ Prudens interrogatis dimidium scientiz ” 
(p. 61), where interrogatis should read interrogatio, is carefully 
annotated but not corrected. Coleridge cannot have intended to 
speak of “‘ the Compendia of Wolff and Baumgarten ” (p. 73), and 
we should be glad of editorial assistance in determining precisely 
which works of these authors the corrupted plural is intended to 
denote. For Eltmos (p. 107), which Coleridge uses in apposition 
with zoinois, the true reading must be "Ezos, since the word in 
the text admits of no meaning except as the equivalent of mouse- 
trap. The word para appears in an extract (p. 104) in the 
impossible form pjyara, and in a paragraph of Miss Snyder’s 
composition (p. 79) it is printed péuara. Ina very involved sentence 
beginning on p. 92, too long for quotation, the sense is destroyed by 
the intrusion of them, the object of the verb being already supplied 
by the preceding relative. In the Index Diogenes Laertius is 
accorded the unfamiliar title of “‘ Laertius the Biographer,” on the 
strength of a particular context ; and both in the text and in the 
Index Sir John Simon, the friend of Green, is deprived of his 
knighthood. On the other hand, there is an excess of editorial zeal 
in the management of the sentence printed, ‘‘ There will be many 
too, I doubt [not] not unwilling to confess .. .” (p. 108). In 
making the insertion indicated by her square brackets Miss Snyder 
seems to overlook the fact that the verb to doubt in the sense of to 
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fear or to suspect was formerly in common use. ‘There are many 
parallels in Shakespeare, and Johnson’s Dictionary, which Coleridge 
is known to have used, illustrates it by a quotation from Otway, 
beginning, ‘I doubt there’s deep resentment in his mind.” [If 
Miss Snyder should have occasion to reconsider these details, it ig 
to be hoped that she will include within the scope of her revision 
certain errors of judgment in the choice of language ; for the frequent 
use of expressions alien to the spirit cultivated at Highgate must be 
so described. The words italicised in the following extracts will 
serve as specimens : “ His conclusion . . . leaves one in no doubt 
as to his satisfaction at having it over with” (p. 54); “He .. . asks 
that the critics consider what they mean by ‘ words’ anyway” 
(p. 87); “ Lucy Gillman Watson . . . did her bit to arouse interest 
in the manuscript” (p. 67); “‘ the reconciliation of antitheses that 
features so largely in German philosophy ” (p. 71). This sense of 
the verb to feature was certainly unfamiliar to Coleridge, and is not 
admitted by the New English Dictionary, though it is understood 
to be sanctioned by the usage of the American cinema. 

In her annotation Miss Snyder makes it her principal object 
to indicate parallels between passages of the text and Coleridge’s 
earlier writings. As a rule she gives nothing more than chapter 
and verse, so that no distinction is made between passages cited for 
merely verbal comparison, such as the casual remark that the word 
philosopher is due to Pythagoras, and others which are of vital 
importance, such as the essay indicated by the perfunctory direction, 
“ Cf. The Friend (1818), Vol. III, Essay 3, p. 112.”’ This part of 
the work, though carefully done according to Miss Snyder’s method, 
is open to the criticism that no sufficient attention is given to the 
Biographia Literaria. The excellent Oxford edition of 1907 is so 
completely ignored that it does not even appear in the list of 
“‘ Editions of Prose Works,”’ where its predecessors are properly 
recognised. It is impossible here to consider the consequences of 
this neglect in points of detail, but two instances may be given. 
Miss Snyder twice refers in her notes to Coleridge’s “‘ Essays on 
Criticism,” published by Cottle in his Early Recollections. It is 
known that in Cottle’s version even the title of this collection is 
incorrect, and the reader would find it more profitable to refer to 
Mr. Shawcross’s edition of the Biographia, where the essays in 
question are printed from the original text as Appendices. Again, 
the reader of the Biographia will remember that Coleridge, in speaking 
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of his attempt to distinguish the Reason from the Understanding, 
quotes from Paradise Lost : 
Both life and sense, 
Fancy, and understanding ; whence the soul 


Reason receives, and REASON is her being, 
DiscursIvE or INTUITIVE. 


In a note he shows that he has been impressed by the coincidence 
of language between these lines and Hamlet’s expression, “‘ discourse 
of reason”; and he proceeds to explain the exact meaning which 
he assigns to the word discourse. When, therefore, we find Coleridge 
in this volume reverting to the subject of the Reason and the Under- 
standing, and in that connection speaking of “the Ground or 
faculty by which men are enabled to connect words conclusively, 
that, namely, which our great Dramatist . . . names Discourse of 
Reason,” it is essential that the reader should be referred to the 
Biographia ; and he will find the comparison more instructive if 
he avails himself of Mr. Shawcross’s notes. Miss Snyder would 
greatly increase the value of an important contribution to the study 
of Coleridge if she would bring it into closer relation with the work 


already done. 
P. L. CARVER. 


Lord Byron’s Subjektivismus in seinem Verhalten zur 
Geschichte untersucht an seinen Verserzahlungen. 
Von HILDEGARD DOrRKEN. (Beitrage zur englischen Philologie, 
herausgegeben von Max Forster, Heft XII.) Leipzig: 
B. Tauchnitz. 1929. Paper. Pp.110. Cr. 8°. M.7. 


Lord Byron : Personlichkeit und Werk. Von HELENE RICHTER 
Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer. 1929. 8°. Pp. xii+582. 
Index. Geh. RM.24; gbd. RM.26. 


THE masses of fresh, resifted, or otherwise better-authenticated 
material published in English a little before or since the Byron 
centenary have left few aspects of the poet’s life and works to be 
further investigated. German scholarship has, however, been busy, 
although the results have amounted to little more than could be 
found by comparing and checking the evidence of poems and letters 
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with the biographical discoveries. The first of these two works 
applies this checking process to the poetical romances with which 
Byron captured Scott’s public. The other, without producing 
much that is really new, comes almost to the same thing as a reassesg- 
ment of Byron’s work as well as of his personality. It will beg 
compendium of up-to-date information for the Continental student, 

Dr. Dérken’s smaller work takes the nine metrical romances 
and illustrates, with rather tiring repetition, first that the highly 
subjective Byron was incapable of making the protagonist in a story 
anything but an obvious reflection of himself and his brain-storms, 
and then the more hazardous theory that the attitudes and actions 
of these heroes correspond closely to the facts of certain critical 
moments in his own history. 

For some reason, the authoress takes the poems, not in their 
chronological order of composition, but in an order of her own, 
which conveys a misleading impression if the reader is not careful 
to pay close attention to dates. She leads off, not with The Giaour 
of 1813, but with The Siege of Corinth and Parisina, both of which 
appeared early in 1816, the year Byron separated from his wife and 
went to live abroad. On the former poem she lays particular stress ; 
it was written in the summer and autumn following Byron’s marriage. 
Moore remarked that both poems exemplify the general fact that 
trouble and conflict were “‘ the true element of his restless spirit” 
and were necessary to rouse his genius to activity—a truth which 
works of much superior merit still better testify. 

Whilst the Giaour, Selim, and Conrad, heroes of the previous 
verse romances, represent what Byron would like to have been or to 
have appeared, Alp, our critic contends, shows what he actually 
was. Alp, who has abjured his faith and turned Mohammedan, 
loves the daughter of the Venetian governor of Corinth, now be- 
leaguered by the Turks. His suit has been ignominiously rejected, 
and he thirsts only for revenge. The night before the storming of 
Corinth, Alp is pacing the shore, when he sees Francesca before 
him. She offers to flee with him if he will desist from his fratricidal 
warfare ; in the alternative she invokes death and eternal retribution 
upon the renegade. Alp remains obdurate, and the shape vanishes ; 
the lover learns next day, when the town is taken and all are put to 
the sword, that she had died at that very hour. 

Had such an incident, the repudiation of both love and country 
for revenge, been the culminating scene in a poem written some 
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months later,! when Byron had left England execrating and execrated 
by his countrymen, it might have had all the significance that Dr. 
Dérken attaches to it. His intense subjectivity, she argues, turned 
his automata into Byrons, even at the expense of consistency and 
yerisimilitude, Alp’s conduct in this scene appearing to her to be 
not in character. But the reader who attends to the actual chrono- 
logy of the poems and does not read more into Alp’s history than it 
contains, will not look for more consistency of motive than in the 
rest of Byron’s heroes, who are all of one family, all, in two obvious 
senses, creatures of moods, and as examples of character-drawing 
not worth serious attention. 

Mazeppa, the last but one of the group, though Dr. Dérken 
deals with it next, is in some respects the best. ‘The lady for whom 
Mazeppa, who, of course, is another avatar of Byron, suffers his 
terrible punishment, is identified with Mariana Segati, one of the 
poet’s Venetian flames. Even in The Island, which was one of his 
last poems and stands apart from the group, Byron could not free 
himself from subjectivity. Again he selected a story of revolt, in 
short, the well-known one of the mutineers of the Bounty. He 
kept pretty close to the narrative of Lieutenant Bligh, which is 
unduly hard on the mutineers, with whom, strangely enough, he 
does not take his side. In his version, their leader Christian is very 
like his former heroes ; but the likeness must not be exaggerated. 

Our author thinks that Byron derived his conception of a tragic 
hero mainly from Beckford’s Vathek. The genealogy goes back 
a good deal further, and it is a commonplace that there were Byronic 
heroes long before Byron. And it was not only Lara and Conrad 
who have this pedigree, Byron more or less unconsciously formed 
himself upon such a model. Dr. Dérken is right about Vathek, a 
book which had a great effect upon Byron; she might have said 
that Byron as well as his creations were studies after Beckford’s 
caliph ; which leads to the piquant conclusion, that Byron was to a 
definite extent an echo of his predecessor and survivor Beckford, 
that fastidious person who rather disliked him ; for, as was observed 
in these pages (vol. 5, 1929, pp. 235-41), Vathek was a definite 
impersonation of Beckford in his youth. 


| Dr. Dérken’s comparison with the scurrilous Sketch from Private Life 
written March 30, 1816, is really unwarrantable. Decisive things had 
happened between the time when Byron wrote the story of Alp and this date, 
both to him and within him. 

16 
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Dr. Helene Richter is already well known for her studies of 
George Eliot, Blake, Chatterton, and other English writers. She 
analyses and reinterprets all Byron’s works, and, being evidently 
familiar with nearly everything that has been written about him, has 
produced a very large book in which there is very little to criticise, 
She takes the incest charge as proven, though, surely, decisive 
evidence is still lacking. She does not, however, lay undue emphasis 
upon this problem. But it is out-of-date to depict Lady Byron as 
a pharisaic, self-satisfied person—in short, to adopt the conventional 
portrait originating in Byron’s sketch of Miss Millpond in Don 
Juan ; this conception has been dispelled by the recent life by Miss 
Mayne. Dr. Richter accepts William Graham’s story of how Jane 
Clairmont in old age told him that she was the sole cause of the 
separation, Lady Byron, when she was inclining to make it up with 
her husband, having seen him come out of Miss Clairmont’s house. 

Dr. Richter is fully aware of Byron’s subjectivity, but does not 
seek to exaggerate this. She describes Mazeppa as a story based 
on passages from Voltaire’s Charles XII, and pervaded with 
Rousseau’s social doctrines, and notes Byron’s sense of the parallel 
between the campaigns of Pultowa and of the Beresina. The Ode 
to Napoleon, she observes, annoyed both Napoleon-worshippers like 
Hazlitt, and Napoleon-haters, who accused Byron of being intoxi- 
cated with Ja gloire. Purity, repose (Ruhe), and sureness hardly 
strike one as the best trio of epithets for Byron’s style in Mazeppa. 
Commenting on Moore’s remark with regard to Sardanapalus, that 
it “‘ was all made out of the carver’s brain,’ Dr. Richter has an 
antithesis the point of which is somewhat elusive—‘ It cannot be 
said without some allowance that this majestic figure is simply 
Byron; on the other hand, Byron is certainly Sardanapalus” 
(p. 384). ; 

The most interesting part of the book is the section entitled 
“‘ Empire,” where the classical principles maintained by some poets 
of the romantic age are considered. This ‘“‘ Empire style” is a 


hybrid, like the Empire style in furniture. Turner is named here 
as the typical exponent of the style in painting, a chief reason being 
that he delighted in painting ruins. Turner was employed to 
illustrate Byron’s poems ; but his affinities are rather with Shelley. 
David and his disciple Delacroix seem better examples of what 
Dr. Richter means by the Empire style ; and to judge by the recent 
exhibition at Paris of the latter painter’s works (and he was fond of 
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painting subjects from Byron) the style was lacking in the elements 
of permanence. But it is right to emphasise Byron’s sturdy loyalty 
to Pope, whose works he would rather have seen rescued out of the 
wreckage of a world even than those of Shakespeare. 

Like Byron, his critic is inadequately appreciative of Words- 
worth, who according to her is lacking in creative power and even 
in “ Suggestionskraft.” She disagrees with the contemporary 
Rogers and the virtuoso Swinburne in their denial that Byron had a 
musical ear. She finds strong emotional accents in the love-poems, 
in which Byron could hardly help being dramatic since he was 
acting a real part, and could not fail of a certain lyricism. But with 
all her rather superfluous analysis of these sentimental rhythms, she 
fails to show that Byron had an ear for any subtler or loftier music 


than that of the drawing-room love-song. 
ERNEST A. BAKER. 


Die soziale Herkunft der neuzeitlichen Dialektliteratur 
Englands. Von Dr. Ernst FeLix Hoevet. Leipzig: Verlag 
von Bernhard Tauchnitz. 1929. Pp. 67. M.5. 


Dr. Horvet here attempts to work out the outlines of a sociology 
of the English dialect literature from c. 1700 to 1850, and to show 
what classes of society have been interested in or have contributed 
to the literature of the dialects of England and Southern Scotland. 
An introductory chapter deals with the attitude of the various 
professional classes towards dialect, the change in religious sentiment 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and its effect on 
literature, the close association between the clergy and their dialect- 
speaking parishioners, and their increasing interest in dialect 
publications. Especially in the eighteenth century, the clergy are 
of fundamental importance in fostering the writing of dialect. 
From the end of this century the number of non-clerical dialect 
authors steadily increases. Minor poets followed Romanticists 
like Wordsworth and Southey in their praise of the beauty of dialect 
and soon all classes were interested in dialect. 

The body of the work consists of biographical facts concerning 
the origin and circumstances of the writers on and in dialect (based 
mainly on the bibliographies of Skeat and Wright) in five sections : 
General, the Northern Counties, the Midlands, the South, and 
Scotland. Then follows a general summary in which the progressive 
emancipation of the English clergy from asceticism and dogmatism 
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and their increasing interest in works of a secular character and jn 
dialect are contrasted with the conditions in France. The lower 
ranks of the clergy in particular fostered dialect publications, They 
were often from humble homes, familiar with the dialect from 
boyhood, and in their poverty sometimes sought an additional 
source of income from dialect compilations. A clergyman coming 
into a strange district was often forced to familiarise himself with 
the dialect if he was to understand and influence his parishioners, 
The greater the divergency between the dialect and the standard 
language, the greater the incentive to become the interpreter of the 
local speech. The dialect literature of the North and the extreme 
South-west is greater than that of the Midlands and the South, 
and Dr. Hoevel attempts to explain this by the closer approximation 
to the literary language of the dialects in the neighbourhood of 
such centres of culture as Oxford, Cambridge, and London. 

A strong case is made for the influence of the clergy on the 
production of dialect literature, but a distinction should be made 
between the industrious compiler of glossaries and the author of 
dialect poems and stories of rural life. For many of the former— 
mostly clergy—dialect was a secondary interest. ‘Their primary 
consideration was topography and local history, and if these are 
eliminated, the percentage of clerical authors is considerably 
reduced. Some of the clergy, too, were authors of dialect long 
before they were ordained. The classical example is William 
Barnes, the Dorset poet, “‘ by far the most important dialect poet, 
on the whole, since the Middle Ages,”’ who, however, published his 
first volume of dialect poems fourteen years before his ordination. 
He came of an old farming stock, established in Dorset from the 
time of Henry VIII, and his knowledge of the peasantry, their 
language and their habits was an ingrained characteristic, a proved 

ion quite unconnected with his entry into the Church. 
“The admirable country parson, homely and unconventional as 
his rhymes,” was by no means a rare type—the farmer turned parson 
—who combined the best instincts and the interests of both. His 
dialect poems were the product of the soil, not of the vicarage. 

It is often, as Dr. Hoevel admits, difficult or impossible to 
discover the facts concerning the origin of our authors, and many 
dialect pieces are anonymous. But we often find, as in the case of 
Barnes, that our clerical author of dialect knew and spoke the dialect 
from his youth, and that dialect was his natural means of expression. 
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Josiah Relph, the Cumbrian poet, e.g., was the son of a Cumberland 
“statesman,” and his perpetual curacy of his native village of 
Sebergham brought him in an income little more than that of his 
father—never more than {50 per annum. ‘The characters as well 
as the imagery of his pastorals were taken from real life and his 
originals were well known in the village. John Stagg, the tailor’s 
son— blin’ Stagg the fiddler ’—was never a parson. His theo- 
logical studies were suddenly ended by blindness, and he eked out 
an existence by fiddling at weddings and rustic festivities. His 
theme is the life of the Cumbrian peasant, whose language he regularly 
spoke. His character reminds us of that of Burns, for whom he 
had an intense admiration and to whom we should probably look 
for much of his inspiration. 

At times, Dr. Hoevel misunderstands or forces his authorities 
in supporting his thesis. The only connection of Robert Anderson, 
the Cumbrian poet, with the Dean of Carlisle was, as we learn from 
his autobiography, that he was “ placed in a Charity School supported 
at that time by the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle.” He cannot have 
owed much to the personal influence of Isaac Ritson, by whom he 
was taught for only a few weeks. One, if not the chief, source of 
his inspiration was the wild Scottish ballads that he learned on 
winter evenings from ‘‘ a decent, industrious old woman, born in 
the highlands of Scotland.” He had already published two volumes 
in 1805 and 1808 before a ‘‘ Committee of Gentlemen ” undertook 
the publication of his collected works in 1820. His difficulties 
were not in publishing but in inducing his subscribers to fulfil their 
obligations. 

Dr. Hoevel has covered the ground thoroughly. Occasionally he 
goes beyond his limit whilst at the same time omitting some authors 
of the first half of the nineteenth century (e.g. Southey’s Terrible 
Knitters i? Dent, and I. 'T. Tregellas). No mention is made of the 
important “ Almanack ” literature of Yorkshire. Abel Bywater, 
its founder, is rather summarily dismissed. He started the Shevvild 
Chap’s Annual in 1836, and continued it for some twenty years. 
His example was infectious, and these annuals, though varying 
greatly in their literary quality, give a graphic picture of the social 
life of the industrial West Riding for nearly a century. The cutler, 
the miner, and the factory hand, all reveal their broad humour, their 
sturdy independence, and their intelligent interest in the political 
and religious controversies of the time. This West Riding dialect 
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literature was a later growth than that of the rural North Riding 
and was probably inspired by it. Yorkshire, like the Lake Country, 
owed much to the influence of Burns. 

Gilpin’s Popular Poetry of Cumberland and the Lake Country, 
which is correctly cited in the Bibliography, includes the first correct 
copy of Wilkinson’s Lamentation on the Death of Roger, printed from 
the author’s MS., which Dr. Hoevel seems to have overlooked (v. 
p- 67). On pp. 192-202, 210-11, will be found some interesting 
biographical details of Wilkinson which may be supplemented from 
Mary Carr’s Thomas Wilkinson: A friend of Wordsworth (1905). 
The following misprints have been noted: p. 18, North Walsham 
is in Norfolk, not Hampshire; p. 19, “ Kirkwhelpinton ” read 
“ Kirkwhelpington ” ; p. 24, “ Bury-by-Sands ” read “ Burgh-by- 
Sands”; p. 29, “ layer” read “lawyer”; p. 34, ‘‘ Cholmondelly” 
read ‘‘Cholmondely”’; p. 44, “Elsworthy ” (twice) read “Elworthy”; 
““ woolen ”’ read “ woollen” ; p. 61, “‘ Blamire, Susanne, 28,” read 
“ Susanna, 24”; p. 63, “ Lyson ” read “ Lysons.” 

Percy H. REANEgY. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Sketches in Nineteenth-Century Biography. By Keir Feitinc. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1930. 8vo. Pp. viii+182. 7s. 6d. 


All but one of these sketches have already appeared in the Times or the Times 
Literary Supplement. There are studies of Pitt, Liverpool, Canning, Croker, 
Southey and Wordsworth, Coleridge, Newman, Lytton, Bagehot, Curzon and, 
finally, what is in title a review of Monypenny and Buckle’s Disraeli but in fact a 
more deliberate unfolding of that wise and finely-tempered Toryism implied in the 
other articles. This is not ephemeral matter ; it is right that it should not be left 
entirely to the keeping of the files ; and, in particular, students of literature, who 
find themselves continually obliged to face even detailed questions of politics, must 
be grateful to Mr. Feiling for his treatment of those ideas which, having inspired 
some of the major and minor prophets of the nineteenth century, have not yet lost 
their power of inspiration. eceE 


Fourth Supplement to a Manual of the Writings in Middle 
English, 1050-1400. By Joun Epwin We1is. New Haven, 
Connecticut (The Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences). 
1929. 

It is hardly necessary to do more than to record the appearance of this supple- 
ment to Professor Wells’ indispensable Manual, dealing with new publications in 
the field of Middle English from May 1926 to July 1929. ‘The plan is, of course, 
as before, and the work seems to have been accomplished with all the usual 
| a Fe ; but is it not getting to be almost time for a re-issue of the whole 
Manual incorporating all the Supplements ? 
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Winter: APoem. By James Toomson, A.M.1726. Oxford University 
Press, 1929. Pp. fiv]+[iv]+16. 6s. net. 

An interesting addition to the Oxford series of facsimile reprints. As Dr. Chap- 
man points out in his prefatory note, this original edition of the first part of 
Thomson’s Seasons to be issued, contains only 405 lines, while in the volume of the 
Seasons published in 1730 it had 881 lines, growing eventually in that of 1746 to 
1069 lines. The amount of revision is indeed even more than these figures show, 
for in its final form the poem differs almost throughout from the first draft, only a 
few passages of this being preserved intact and these for the most part embedded 
in altogether new context. And even apart from the textual interest of the reprint 
it is pleasant to have in this crown folio of 15 x 10 inches, with only some twenty- 
six lines of large type to the page, an example of the lordly, if terribly inconvenient 
form in which verse was often produced in the first half of the eighteenth century. 


Johnson, Boswell and Mrs. Piozzi: A Suppressed Passage Restored. 
Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 1929. 
Pp. [16]. 10s. 6d, net. 


When Mrs. Piozzi sent to the printer the originals of the letters of Samuel 
Johnson which she published she suppressed certain passages. In one case, the 
letter of June 19, 1775, she pasted over a passage which she wished to suppress 
a portion of another letter, otherwise unknown, with the result that the letter as 
printed contains a passage which does not belong to it and is quite unrelated to its 
context. The letter is now at Johnson’s Birthplace at Lichfield and, the pasted-on 
scrap having been removed, it appears that what Mrs. Piozzi desired to suppress 
was a passage in praise of Boswell’s Highland journal. Dr. Chapman who edits 
this interesting Johnsonian item includes a collotype facsimile of the whole letter 
and of the pasted scrap together with transcripts of both. 


OTHER BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Grammarian and His Material. J. M. Watriz. (Eng. Assoc. 
Pamphlet No. 75.) O.U.P. 1930. Pp. 16. 2s. net. 

in Literature. J. W. Macxart. (Eng. Assoc. Pamphlet 
No. 76.) O.U.P. 1930. Pp. 16. 2s. net. 

Some Thoughts on “The Mayor of Casterbridge.” W.H.GarpDNER. 
(Eng. Assoc. Pamphlet No. 77.) O.U.P. 1930. Pp. 29. 2s. 6d. 
net, 

A Plea for the Liberty of Interpreting. LasceLLes ABERCROMBIE. 
Annual Shakespeare Lecture. From the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, Vol. XVI. H. Milford. 1930. Pp. 30. 1s. 6d. net. 

he Fiskalprozesse. Dr. Fritjor Lorcx. Tauchnitz: Leipzig. 

(Kélner Arbeiten zum Englischen Recht. Hgg. von H. Gold- 
schmidt. Vol. 3.) 1930. Pp. 51. M. 2.50. 

Zu den Lautverhaltnissen der Lancashire-Dialekte. H. BROKER. 
Mayer & Miiller: Berlin. 1930. Pp. iv-+54. 

Neuenglisch O gesprochen wie U. H. Zwerina. Mayer & Miiller : 
Leipzig. 1930. Pp. viii+87. 

Zur Geographie und Chronologie des angelsiichsischen Wortschatzes. 

Ginruer Scuerer. Mayer & Miiller : Leipzig. 1928. Pp. vi+63. 
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Reformation und Humanismus in England. H. Levse. Leipzig: 
D. W. Scholl. 1930. Pp. 40. Mk. 2. 

Die Komparation der Adjeketiva und Adverbien im Altenglischen 
F. Sgeric. Carl Winter: Heidelberg. 1930. Pp. xii-+79. Mk. 5 


Die Sonette Shakespeares von Franz Bacon geschrieben. K. 
Wanscuura. Leipzig: Reisland. 1930. Pp.iv+40. Mk. 1,30, 

Shakespeare Assoc. Bulletin Vol. V, No. 1. (Bibliography of Shake- 
speariana for 1929.) Shakespeare Assoc. of America, New York. 
1930. Pp. 36. 

Montrose and Leadership. J. BucHan. Walker Trust Lectures on 
Leadership. O.U.P. 1930. Pp. 24. 2s. net. 


Folklore in the Works of Mark Twain. V. R. West. Univ. of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 1930. Pp. 87. 


Conrad’s Method : Some Formal Aspects. V. WALPOLE. Nasionale 
Pers, Beperk, Capetown. 1930. Pp. ii+20. 2s. 

Selected Bibliography of Medieval Literature in England. W. W. 
Lawrence. Columbia U.P., New York; O.U.P., London. 1930, 
Pp. 23. 15. 6d. net. 

Portuguese-English Grammarians and Eighteenth-Century Spoken 
English. Luis Carpim. Emp. Indust. Grafica do Porto. Oporto, 
Portugal. 1930. Pp. 51. 

R. L. Stevenson: A Study in French Influence. H. D. Mac- 
PHERSON. Inst. of French Studies, New York. 1930. Pp. vi+76. 

Marie de France: The Lays G , Lanval and a Fragment of 
Yonec. J. Harris. Inst. of French Studies: New York. 1930. 
Pp. vi+159. 

La Poésie galloise des XII*-XIII° siécles dans ses rapports avec la 
langue. J. Vendryes. The Zaharoff Lecture, 1930. Clarendon 
Press. 1930. Pp. 32. 2s. net. 

The Appeal of English Letters to a French Student. By Ewie Lecouss. 
Being the Twelfth Earl Grey Memorial Lecture. O.U.P. 1930. 
Pp. 24. Is. net. 

Chatterton. W. Macneme Dixon. Warton Lecture on English 
Poetry. London: H. Milford. 1930. Pp. 22. 15. 6d. net. 
Robert Jephson (1736-1803): A Study of his Life and Works. 
M. S. Peterson. Univ. of Nebraska. Lincoln, Nebraska. 1930. 

Pp. 45. 

Swinburne and Baudelaire. H. Nicotson. The Zaharoff Lecture. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1930. Pp. 21. 2s. net. 

A Vocabulary Study of Mark Twain’s “The Gilded Age.” A. B. 
Martin. Mark Twain Society (Webster Groves, Mo., U.S.A.) 
1930. Pp. 55. 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By H. Wintrrep HusBaNnps 


Anouta, Vol. LIV. (Neue Folge XLII.), November 1930— 
Legends of Lucifer in Early English and in Milton (P. E. Dustoor), 
pp. 213-68. 
The Manuscripts of the Poema Morale: Revised Stemma (Samuel 
Moore), pp. 269-87. 
With an O and an I (K. Brunner and K. Hammerle), pp. 288-96. 
Middle-English verse refrains. 
Chaucers Heirat (V. Langhans), pp. 297-306. 
Rowe’s Historical Tragedies (Alfred Jackson), pp. 307-30. 
A Note on the Autobiographical Elements in Rossetti’s Hand and Soul 
(B. J. Morse), pp. 331-37. 
The Purpose in George Eliot’s Art (John J. Bassett), pp. 338-50. 
Susos Horologium Sapientiaein England (Wiltrud Wichgraf), pp.351-52. 
Supplementary note. 





Vol. LV., February 1931— 

On Anglo-Saxon as a technical term (Kemp Malone), pp. 4-7. 

Anglo-Saxon Lexicography (A. E. H. Swaen), pp. 8-9. 

Further notes on rare words listed by Mr. Willard in Anglia. 

Wel und well im Orrmulum (H. Matthes), pp. 10-56. 

Egozentrisches in Miltons Schreibweise mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung des Satan in Paradise Lost (Th. Siebert), pp. 57-83. 

Zur Textgeschichte von Thomas Ellwoods Davideis (W. Fischer), 
pp. 84-100. 

Some Notes on Christina Rossetti and Italy (B. J. Morse), pp. 101-05. 

Nochmals die Legendenprologfrage (H. Lange), pp. 106-13. 

Studien zum pripositionalen Infinitiv und Akkusativ mit dem {o- 
Infinitiv (Hellmut Bock), pp. 114-76. 


BODLEIAN QuaRTERLY ReEcorRD, Vol. VI., October 1930— 
Two Emblem Books (Percy Simpson), pp. 172-73. 


Thomas Palmer’s Emblems in Ashmole MS. 767: note supplementary to 
Mr. Tillotson’s article in R.E.S., April 1930. Further note on Geoffrey 
Whitney’s Emblems by H. H. E. C., pp. 173-74. 
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CorNHILL Macazine, December 1930— 
Christina Georgina Rossetti (Kathleen C. Greene), pp. 662-70, 
Ann Taylor’s Friend (W. M. Letts), pp. 693-704. 
Hours in Undress—III : Wordsworth’s Children (Laurie Magnus), 
PP. 754-66. 


——— January 1931— 
“ The Barretts of Wimpole Street ” : A Comment (Leonard Huxley), 
pp- 87-93. 
ENGLISCHE STupIEN, Vol. 65, February 1931— 
Altenglisch ealuscerwen, meoduscerwen (Johannes Hoops), pp. 177-80. 
Das altenglische Reimlied (F. Holthausen), pp. 181-89. 
Beowulf 489 f. (R. Imelmann), pp. 190-96. 
The Use of his Sources made by Shakespeare in Julius Caesar and 
Antony and Cleopatra (Martin Ellehauge), pp. 197-210. 
Byron: A Criticism of Matthew Arnold’s Essay (C. C. Barnard), 
pp. 211-16. 
Die persénlichen und literarischen Beziehungen zwischen Wilde und 
Whistler (Gerda Eichbaum), pp. 217-52. 


HerrRIGS ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN UND LITERA- 
TUREN, Vol. 158 (New Series 58), December 1930— 
Blake und Hamann. Zu Hamanns 200. Geburtstag (Helene 
Richter), pp. 213-21. 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLoGy, Vol. XXIX., October 
1930— 
On the Source of the Reve’s Tale (Germaine Dempster) pp. 


473-88. 
Le Meunier et les deux Clers. 
“Invention” and “Imagination” in the Renaissance (M. W. 


Bundy), pp. 535-45: 
The Authorship of a Review of Christabel attributed to Hazlitt 
(P. L. Carver), pp. 562-78. 
In the Edinburgh Review, September 1816. 
LEUVENSCHE BiypRAGEN, Vol. XXII., 1930— 
De etymologie van Eng. maw-seed, may-weed ; vi. stinkende mei(de), 
meidebloem ; Hgd. Magdblume e.a. (J. L.. Pauwels), pp. 75-84. 


Liprary, Vol. XI., December 1930— 
The Present Position of Bibliography (W. W. Greg), pp. 241-62. 
The Growth of the Peele Canon (T. Larsen), pp. 300-11. 
John Wayland—Printer, Scrivener, and Litigant (H. J. Byrom), 
PP- 312-49. 
MS. Line-reckoning (Robert Steele), pp. 350-52. 
Transcribers’ notes on fifteenth-century MS. 
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Lonpon Mercury, Vol. XXIII., November 1930— 
Jane Austen and her Publisher (R. W. Chapman), p. 66. 
Correction of date in previous article. 


Mopern LanouacE Notes, Vol. XLV., November 1930— 
Goldsmith and the Present State of the British Empire (R. W. Seitz), 
- 434-38. 
Rh a om Burke’s Account of the European Settlements in America. 
Truth and Fiction in Eighteenth-Century Newspapers (J. Homer 
Caskey), pp. 438-40. 
Evidence of Foote’s Bankrupt and Murphy’s News from Parnassus. 
Burns and Hugh Blair (J. DeLancey Ferguson), pp. 440-46. 
Memoranda in the Esty Collection. 
The Attack of the late Eighteenth Century upon Alterations of 
Shakespeare’s Plays (R. W. Babcock), pp. 446-51. 
The Theatre and the Apprentices (C. M. Newlin), pp. 451-54. 
References in The Apprentice’s Vade Mecum, 1733. 
Pushkin and Shenstone (E. J. Simmons), pp. 454-57. 
The Avaricious Knight. 
Scott and Hoffmann (Frederick E. Pierce), pp. 457-60. 
The Surgeon’s Daughter and Das Geliibde. 
A Note on Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale (Courtland D. Baker), pp. 460-62. 
Comparison of Palamon and Arcite. 
Phrases marking the Termination of Acts in the First Folio (E. E. 
Willoughby), pp. 463-64. 
Coleridge and Sir John Davies again (Lane Cooper), p. 464. 
Richardson’s Removal to Salisbury Court (Burns Martin), p. 469. 
Evidence that it took place in 1723. 


December— 
An Author for Pluto Furens (H. G. Platt, Jr.), pp. 507-10. 
Evidence in favour of William Carr. 
Textual Errors in the Furness Variorum (S. A. Tannenbaum), 
pp. 508-14. 
A Note on A Woman Killed with Kindness (W. L. Ustick), pp. 
514-15. 
teen quarrels over hawking. 
Sources of William Cartwright’s The Royall Slave (Warner G. Rice), 
pp. 515-18. 
siceinate Bondman and Dion Chrysostom’s Orationes. 
Guillaume’s Pilgrimage and the Hous of Fame (R. Tuve), pp. 518-22. 
Illuminations in MSS. of Guillaume’s poem. 
The Ingeld Episode in Beotoulf : History or Prophecy ? (J. M. Stead- 
man), pp. §22-25. 
Grammatical evidence in favour of prophecy: uses of the present tense in 
Anglo-Saxon. 
On Anglo-Norman aloper (Elsie Shanks), pp. 527-29. 
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Mopern Lancuace Notes, Vol. XLVI., January 1931— 
The Etymology of the Phrase “ By Rote” (Franz Montgomery), 
pp. 19-21. 
From the rota of the Organistrum ? 

Chaucer’s “ Bernard the Monk ” (John S. P. Tatlock), pp. 21-23. 
Note on Legend of Good Women. 

The Boy called Ambrosius (Leah Dennis), pp. 23-24. 

Note on reference in Nennius. 

A Note on Thomas Chestre (Julian Harris), pp. 24-25. 
His translation of Lanval. 

Der Zuschauer, 1739-1743 (E. E. Miller), pp. 35-38. 
Note on the translators, and errors in translation. 

Walsingham and the Elizabethan Stage (Ernest P. Kuhl), pp. 39-40. 
Reference in Harington’s Preface to Orlando Furioso: identification 
confirmed. 

Dryden quotes Ben Jonson (W. A. Eddy), pp. 40-41. 

A Song for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1. 54. 








Mopern Lancuace Review, Vol. XXVI., January 1931— 
The Text of Piers Plowman (R. W. Chambers and J. H. G. Grattan), 
. I-51. 
PRs te _ foundations for textual criticism. 
Lucian and Boiardo in Timon of Athens (R. Warwick Bond), pp. 52-68. 
Old English Notes (W. J. a PP. 74-75. 
On Wulf and Eadwacer and Scilli 
The Freres Contree (Kemp Malone), PP. 75-77: 
Evidence against Manly’s suggestion that it was in or near Yorkshire. 
English Players at the Swedish Court (Kathleen M. Lea), pp. 78-80. 
References in Swedish State Papers, 1592-1608. 
Leigh Hunt and The Town (Monica C. Grobel), pp. 80-87. 





MoperN Puio.ocy, Vol. XXVIII., November 1930— 
Recent Theories of Textual Criticism (William P. Shepard), pp. 129-41. 
Methods of Dom Henri Quentin and Dr. W. W. Greg. 
The Character of Anglo-Saxon Verse (Paull F. Baum), pp. 143-56. 
__Rhythm and metre. ir 
4érgod in Beowulf, and other Old English Compounds of Zr. (W. F. 
Bryan), pp. 157-61. 
Tom Brown and Partridge the Astrologer (William A. Eddy), 
pp. 163-68. 
Robert Burns and Maria Riddell (J. DeLancey Ferguson), pp. 169-84. 
George Peele in the Chancellor’s Court (T. Larsen), pp. 204-07. 
References in Oxford University records. 
Anti-Catholic Propaganda in Elizabethan London (Winifred Smith), 
pp. 208-12. 
The Text of Goldsmith’s Memoirs of M. de Voltaire (R. S. Crane), 


pp. 212-19. 
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NeopuiLoLocus, Vol. XVI., 1931— 
Low-Dutch Elements in English II (H. Logeman), pp. 103-16. 


NineTeENTH CENTuRY, Vol. CIX., January 1931— 
An Unpublished Sonnet by George Meredith (A. Koszul), pp. 1-3. 
Sonnet to P. A. Labouchére in the Municipal Library, Nantes. 


Nores AND QueriEs, Vol. 159, November 1, 1930— 
Additional Notes on German and Dutch Translations of William 
Gilpin (W. D. Templeman), pp. 309-10. 

Maria Edgeworth and Harrow School (R. Stewart-Brown), pp. 313-14. 
Withdrawal of unfavourable reference in Vivian. 

An Advertisement of Henry Fielding’s (E. R.), p. 315. 
Repudiating addition to Tom Thumb. 

A Dickens Parallel (E. G. B.), p. 320. 
Reply to note on parallel with Mrs. Behn. 


November 8— 
Sandford as Ghost of Banquo (Montague Summers), p. 327. 


Tradition due to printer’s error ? 





———— November 22— 
A XVI Century Allusion to Chaucer (E. E. Willoughby), p. 367. 
Second allusion in Gerard Legh’s Accedens of Armory. 


———— November 29— 
Pirate Printing in the Eighteenth Century (F. T. Wood), pp. 381-84. 
Concluded December 6, pp. 400-03. 
The Dumb Show in Hamlet (M. H. Dodds), p. 386. 
Alternative to spoken play ? 
Paradise as a Place-Name (St. Clair Baddeley), pp. 389-90. 
Further notes, December 13, pp. 425-26, and January 3, pp. 12-13. 


——— December 6— 
Johnson Copper Tokens (A. W. Waters), pp. 403-04. 
Dr. Johnson’s head on trade tokens : a note on Boswell. 





December 27— 
The Diary of Jeffrey Boys of Gray’s Inn, 1671 (G. J. Gray), pp. 452-56. 





Vol. 160, January 3, 1931— 


The History and Bibliography of English Newspapers (J. G. Muddi- 
man), pp. 3-6. : 
The Times “‘ Handlist ” and the American ‘“‘ Census.” Continued January 
10, pp. 21-24; January 17, pp. 40-43 ; January 24, pp. 57-59. 
Hamlet’s Madness (F. T. Wood), p. 7. 
Are Horatio’s words in 1. iv. prophetic ? 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, January 17— 
Daniel Defoe and Thomas Bowrey (R. C. Temple), pp. 39-40. 


PHILOLOGICAL QuarTERLY, Vol. IX., October 1930— 
Comments on The Marriage of Wit and Wisdom (S. A. Tannenbaum), 
Pp. 321-40. 
The Mariana Plot of Measure for Measure (Robert H. Wilson), 
PP- 341-50. ’ 
Evidence of its addition in revision of play. 
Taylor, Aristotle and Blake (Frederick E. Pierce), pp. 363~70. 
Passages from Taylor’s Dissertation on the Philosophy of Aristotle throwing 


light on Blake’s obscurities. 
The Use of the Third Person Singular of Have and Do in the Works 
Do Shakespeare and Massinger (Helena F. Miller), pp. 373-78. 
arying forms as test of authorship. 
Mosbie’ s Stary Gaile (Roberta D. Cornelius), pp. 394-96. 
Further note on Arden of Feversham. 
Hero and Leander and Romeo and Fuliet (Douglas Bush), pp. 396-99. 
Refutation of Mr. Robertson’s theory of authorship. 
Odyssean Influence on the Beowulf (James A. Work), pp. 399-402. 
Euryalus and Unferth. 
W. A. Knight’s First Interest in Wordsworth (L. N. Broughton), 
PP- 492-03. 
The Symbolism in Faerie Queene Book I (E. Buyssens), pp. 403-06. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MOpERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Vol. XLV., December 1930— 

George Wither in Prison (J. Milton French), pp. 959-66. 

John Dryden and the Royal Society (Claude Lloyd), pp. 967-76. 

Science and English Prose Style in the Third Quarter of the Seven- 
teenth Century (Richard F. Jones), pp. 977-1009. 

Did Thomson Write the Poem, To the Memory of Mr. Congreve? 
(George G. Williams), pp. 1010-13. 

Christopher Smart’s Madness (Charles D. Abbott), pp. 1014-22. 

Ann Smollett, wife of Tobias Smollett (Lewis M. Knapp), pp. 1035-49. 

The Disinterment of Milton’s Remains (Allen W. Read), pp. 1050-68. 

Coleridge’s Scheme of Pantisocracy and American Travel Accounts 
(Sister Eugenia), pp. 1069-84. 

Coleridge and Byron (Earl L. Griggs), pp. 1085-97. 

Shelley’s Alastor (Raymond D. Havens), pp. 1098-1115. 

Shelley and Charles Brockden Brown (Eleanor Sickels), pp. 1116-28. 


Poetry of Sensation or of Thought ? (John H. Roberts), pp. 1129-39- 
Sleep and Poetry as clue to interpretation of Keats’ mind and work. 
The Chapter-Tags in the Waverley Novels (Tom B. Haber), 


PP. 1140-49. 
Swinburne’s Laus Veneris and the Tannhaiiser Legend (Clyde K. 


Hyder), pp. 1202-13. 
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Proust as Translator of Ruskin (A. J. Roche), pp. 1214-17. 
The Cult of Beauty : a Study of John Masefield (Arthur E. Du Bois), 


pp. 1218-57. 
Rate, Direction and Continuity of Movement in French and English 





=) Speech (James L. Barker), pp. 1258-63. i 
on) Sir Walter Scott and Emma (Charles B. Hogan), pp. 1264-66. 4 
: Proof of Scott’s authorship of the review in the Quarterly. { 
The Date of the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew (Roscoe E. Parker), 
pp. 1266-67. | 
wing Further note on Chaucer’s “‘ Corones two.” i 
‘ Revue ANGLO-AMERICAINE, Vol. VIII., December 1930— 
‘ L’expérience poétique et l’expérience religieuse de Francis Thompson H 
(F. Tardivel), pp. 122-35. | 

Les amours de Dieu chez Collins et Milton (P. Legouis), pp. 136-38. 

9. 
February 1931— 

Une lettre de Burns (document inédit) (A. Koszul), pp. 237-39. 
n), To William Nicol, July 29, 1787. i 
I 
Srupes IN PuiLto.ocy, Vol. XXVIII., January 1931— | 
cA, The Theme of Spenser’s Fowre Hymnes (Josephine W. Bennett), | 


pp. 18-57. 

Handbook Learning of the Renaissance Middle Class (Louis B. 

Wright), pp. 58-86. i 

~ Sir Thomas Browne and the Elizabethans (Alwin Thaler), pp. 87-117. } 
Hartley Coleridge and Wordsworth’s Lucy (John D. Rea), pp. 118-35. 


e? 
Times Literary SUPPLEMENT, November 6, 1930— 
Sir William Cornwallis (Curtis E. Avery), p. 917. mn 
9. Evidence of date of knighting. Further notes by R. E. Bennett, November i | 
8, 20, p. 991, and December 4, p. 1042; by P. B. Whitt, January 22, p. 60. | 
ts The Betrothal of Margaret and Lacy (G. W. Whiting), p. 917. 


Note on Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 





November 13— 
3. Shakespeare’s Topical Significances (G. B. Harrison), p. 939. 
; _1, King John ; 1, The Earl of Essex, November 20, p. 974. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Congé (C. N. Johnston Sands), p. 942. 
)s Misdating of two letters. 
Chaucer and St. Augustine (S. J. Crawford), p. 942. 
Prologue, 177-78 : St. Augustine on hunters. 
At the Sign of the Porpentine (Eleanore Boswell), p. 942. 
The Porpentine on Bankside. 
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Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, November 20— 
The Browning Letters (Myra Curtis), p. 991. 


Errors in printed text. Further errors noted by Hibernicus, December 4 


p. 1042. 
Diego de Estella and Robert Southwell (Juan Mascardé), p. ggr. 
Authorship of A Hundred Meditations on the Love of God. Notes by Herber: 
Thurston and E. Allison Peers, November 27, p. 1014. 
Collins and Keats (Takeshi Saito), p. 991. 
Ode to Evening and Endymion, ii, 833-35. 
A Shakespeare Allusion (C. R. Haines), p. 991. 
In Foulis’ History of the Popish Treasons and Usurpations, 1681. 


November 27— 
A Strawberry Hill North Briton (Francis Needham), p. 1014. 
Issue dated April 30, 1763. Note by J. C. Fox, December 11, p. 1066. 
The “ Barrington ” Prologue (Arthur Jose), p. 1014. 
Date and authorship. Reply by R. S. Lambert, December 11, p. 1066, 


————— December 4— 
The Copy for If you know not me, you know no bodie (G. N. Giordano- 
Orsini), p. 1037. 
ae actor’s reconstruction. Note by A. W. Pollard, December 
II, p. 1066. 
John Lamb and Christ’s Hospital (George A. 'T. Allan), p. 1041. 
Entry in Register. Note by F. D. MacKinnon, December 11, p. 1066. 
The Gondal Poems (Fannie E. Ratchford), pp. 1041-42. 
Topography of Gondal and Gaaldine. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress (T. C. Dale), p. 1042. 
Evidence of immediate popularity. 
Mrs. Sarah Barnaby (F. E. Budd), p. 1042. 
Reference in Registers of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. 


———— December 18— 

The Stage Directions in King Henry VIII (W.J. Lawrence), p. 1085. 
Evidence of origin. Replies by R. Crompton Rhodes and Peter Alexander, 
January 1, p. 12. 

Tourneur and The Revenger’s Tragedy (E. H. C. Oliphant), p. 1087. 
Further evidence of authorship. Replies by the reviewer and A. C. Taylor, 
January 1, p. 12. 


December 25— 
Carey: an Ascription (J. R. Sutherland), p. r1or. 
Evidence of authorship of the periodical, The Records of Love, 1710. 
Wordsworth’s The Borderers (J. R. MacGillivray), p. 1101. 
Autobiographical interpretation. 











